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An Editorial 


WHAT IS A HISTORICAL SOCIETY supposed 
to do for its state? Among _historically- 
minded people in every state of the Union— 
and the newest “baby” states, Alaska and 
Hawaii, are no exceptions—there is a grow- 
ing conviction that energetic leadership will 
be needed if the heritage of a state and its 
communities is to be properly protected in 
this age of rapid development. To the his- 
torical society of every state falls several 
unmistakable responsibilities. One of the 
most important of these is programming for 
the preservation and restoration of historic 
places. The Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society recently has responded to a large chal- 
lenge in this critical area of responsibility. 
In his address at the First Annual Arizona 
Historical Convention last March, Dr. Law- 
rence Clark Powell, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, made some 


telling remarks on the need for preservation, 
restoration, and replica reconstruction of 
historic sites in Arizona. Every city and state 
in America, Dr. Powell said, has in some 
degree been guilty of sacrificing its historical 
places and things on the altar of progress. 
Speaking of the original pueblo of Tucson, 
Dr. Powell asked: “Who will show me where 
the walls once ran?” A community which has 
bulldozed its historic sites into oblivion, he 
said, must create images of the past in the 
shape of monuments and replicas if it is to 
“regain its soul.” Inspired by Dr. Powell's 
memorable address, a number of Arizonians 
formed the “Friends of Fort Lowell” in April. 
Led by Thomas Peterson, a history major at 
the University of Arizona, they pledged 
themselves to work for the preservation and 
partial reconstruction of the famous old mili- 
tary post on the outskirts of Tucson that was 
abandoned by the Army in 1891. 


Cottonwood Lane and Officer's Row, Fort Lowell, 1888 
From the Leo Goldschmidt Collection 
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For fifty years Arizonians have talked and 
thought about the possible restoration of old 
Fort Lowell. During the 1930's Dr. Byron 
Cummings of the University of Arizona 
stimulated much public interest in the proj- 
ect, but World War II came before anything 
could be accomplished. During the war the 
forty-acre site was acquired by George Bab- 
bitt of Flagstaff, one of Arizona’s most dedi- 
cated and enthusiastic supporters of state his- 
tory. Hoping that the Boy Scouts of Tucson 
might be able to undertake its restoration, 
Mr. Babbitt gave the property to that organi- 
zation. The Boy Scouts managed to prevent 
vandalism and further deterioration of the 
site, but it was not possible for them to begin 
a program of restoration. Finally the property 


was transferred to Pima County for develop- 
ment as a recreational park. It was with 
representatives of the Parks and Recreation 
Department of Pima County, then, that the 
“Friends of Fort Lowell” met last May. 

As a result of discussions at the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society with the County 
representatives, Mr. Arthur Pack and Recrea- 
tion Director Gilbert Ray, the “Friends of 
Fort Lowell” achieved their goal. The plans 
of the County were broadened to include 
a “historical area” within the proposed recre- 
ational park. Tentative plans now include 
complete restoration of Cottonwood Lane, 
which will be open to foot traffic only, and 
replica reconstruction of the buildings on the 
Lane which served as officers’ quarters. Ar- 
rangements also have been made for salvage 
archaeology to be undertaken at other key 
places within the confines of the original 
military installation. Out of these new plans 
emerges the promise that Fort Lowell, head- 
quarters of the Army during the Apache wars 
and social hub of old Tucson, will live again 
in something like its erstwhile splendor. 

Fort Lowell provides the people of Arizona 
with a clear illustration of what may be 
accomplished throughout the state in the 
next few years. It may be regarded, as the 
beginning of an important statewide move- 
ment which is due in Arizona. The state is 
now almost a half century old, and in recent 
years its development has been spectacular. 
California was about fifty years old, and in 
the middle of a great boom, when Charles F. 
Lummis and other historically-minded men 
and women organized the famous “Land- 
marks Club.” Their work between 1900 and 
1910 set into motion the great program of 
historical marking and restoration that has 
given California national eminence as a “his- 
torical” state that is richly deserved. In 1922 
the dynamic Lummis came to the Arizona 
State Fair at Phoenix and delivered a speech 
entitled “Save Arizona’s Romance.” Perhaps 
his plea was then premature, but its spirit 
certainly is timely in Arizona today. In 1957 
the Arizona State Parks Board was created, 
and the reconstruction of the Presidio of 
Tubac became its first historical project. Care- 
ful plans have been made for Tubac and pros- 
pects seem bright. The original Cochise 
County Courthouse at Tombstone and the 
Territorial Prison at Yuma are other projects 
of the Parks Board. In addition, on a local 
level at several places in the state, important 
programs of preservation and restoration are 
underway. These activities are encouraging, 
but the whole movement needs direction and 
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it needs impetus. For this reason the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society, taking example 
from the “Friends of Fort Lowell,” has organ- 
ized the statewide Committee for the Preser- 
vation and Restoration of Historical Sites in 
Arizona. 

During the month of July the Historical 
Society sent invitations to membership in the 
Historical Sites Committee to more than 500 
persons throughout the state known to be 
deeply interested in problems of preservation 
and restoration in Arizona. There may be 
still many more individuals in different parts 
of the state whose interest is old and deep, but 
not as yet known to us. We are anxious to 
hear of such persons and will appreciate in- 
formation regarding them. It is apparent, 
however, that our original list was a good 
one, because the response to our invitation 
up to the time of this printing has proven 
overwhelming. The tenor of the replies, more- 
over, has demonstrated not only the enthu- 
siasm but also the perception of the member- 
ship. Every sign points to high success in the 
undertakings of this assemblage of Arizon- 
ians so manifestly dedicated to the promulga- 
tion of their state’s heritage. Arizona’s His- 
torical Sites Committee is off to an auspicious 
start. 

The first general meeting of the Historical 
Sites Committee is to be held in Phoenix this 
fall. At this meeting a “Board of Review” 
will be elected by the members in attendance. 
Representation in the “Board of Review” 


will be statewide, and it will be empowered 
to receive all suggestions relative to historical 
marking, preservation, restoration, and replica 
reconstruction. County chairmen (or chair- 
women!) also will be selected, and basic 
plans for a systematic survey of historical 
places in each county will be discussed. 
Sketches of proposed historical markers will 
be exhibited (an excellent background for 
this discussion may be obtained in Bert Fire- 
man’s compilation, Historical Markers in 
Arizona), and the Arizona Antiquities Act of 
1960 will be fully explained. Reports of spe- 
cific “project groups” known already to be at 
work—such as the Fort Lowell Group and 
Mrs. Ann Eve Mansfeld Johnson’s group of 
ladies interested in Downtown Tucson — will 
be heard, and other such groups will be con- 
stituted. (Mrs. Johnson’s thought-provoking 
report on historic sites throughout the United 
States is published in this issue of ARIZONI- 
ANA.) A second general meeting of the His- 
torical Sites Committee will be held at Tucson 
next spring in conjunction with the Second 
Annual Arizona Historical Convention. All 
meetings will be completely open and in- 
formal, and it is asked only that all members 
come prepared to participate fully with pro- 
posals of policy as well as specific suggestions. 
The Historical Sites Committee has been con- 
ceived as a co-operative venture. The full and 
free ideas of every member are necessary for 
maximum results. Such results are vital in 
Arizona today. 


OBSERVATIONS ON HISTORICAL PRESERVATION 


A Special Report to President Harold Steinfeld, APHS 
By MRs. EMERY C. JOHNSON 


OVER THE PAST twenty-five years there has 
burgeoned throughout America from Oregon 
to New Hampshire, and from the Mississippi 
Delta to the Canadian border a growing 
appreciation of the public for our nation’s 
architectural and historical heritage. 

In the increasing need for modern busi- 
ness the new construction has forced the 
destruction of much of this heritage leaving 
generally in its wake—parking lot facilities. 

At last many people are beginning to ask 
why so many useful and often important 
buildings must be destroyed. Some cities with 
an eye to the tourist economy as well as his- 
torical wealth, have found it economically 
sound to salvage and restore such places. 
Other cities are now following their example: 
organizing groups of friends to form his- 
torical societies to buy blocks of old build- 


ings. In most instances single buildings have 
been preserved. Other cities (more ambitious) 
have worked with city councils, drafting leg- 
islation to protect whole areas— making them 
once more useful, artistic and attractive. This 
enthusiastic movement is not regional. It is 
nationwide, showing a determination to pre- 
serve the variety, character, and charm of our 
early communities. 

Preservation—for use, has captured the 
imagination of business men who have joined 
Historical Societies to preserve old buildings 
for business houses, arts and crafts galleries, 
shops, offices—even banks and chambers of 
commerce facilities. Historical Societies and 
the Colonial Dames were the first to under- 
take such ventures. From California to New 
York old buildings of historical charm are 
now being made useful to today’s needs. 
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Area redevelopment also is being under- 
taken with historical character emphasized, 
often by historical societies, businessmen’s 
foundations, university foundations and cul- 
tural organizations. Examples of such area 
redevelopment have been made in New Or- 
leans, Georgetown, San Antonio, Richmond, 
Portsmouth, Brooklyn Heights, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, Albuquerque and in numerous 
others listed elsewhere in this report. 

Examples of restoration for use may well 
begin with the famous Haller-Daniels Clap- 
board house in Salem, Mass., built in 1670 
by Stephen Daniels, enlarged by his great 
grandson in 1750 —today it is used as a meet- 
ing place and guest house of its present own- 
ers who have furnished it to every New Eng- 
land detail. Today it is a show place of the 
city—a sound and handsome building saved 
by ingenuity and taste. 

Another example is a different type of 
building of historic interest, built for a silver- 
smith in Norwichtown, Conn., in 1772 and 
1773. It has been restored —used as a public 
welfare building—then as a women’s club- 
house. Today it is maintained by the city, and 
leased to a famous architect. 

Two post-revolutionary houses—one in 
Connecticut, and one in Virginia, have been 
converted to business use: Guilford Green is 
one of the most far-seeing towns in Connecti- 
cut due in part to community pride, and to 
the efforts of such local business organiza- 
tions as the Guilford Savings Bank. 

The bank bought a large white Georgian 
clapboard home, called the Tom Landan 
house, facing the city park or green, refur- 
nished and restored it with original antiqui- 
ties of the period —today—the firm conducts 
banking operations in this delightful setting. 
The town has demonstrated its pride in this 
show place by increasing the banking busi- 
ness of this firm to the point that the bank has 
been forced to build a recently added new 
wing in the rear. 

In Middleburg, Virginia, a magazine called 
the Chronicle has bought another old brick 
post-revolutionary home—restored it and 
converted it into its editorial offices. It too is 
today a show place of this part of a state 
steeped in history. 

The Alabama State Chamber of Com- 
merce headquarters in Montgomery is a 
former ante-bellum house built in 1848. It 
has been restored and furnished in the period 
of its original construction. The Chamber of 
Commerce is proud of its historical building 
which brings wide acclaim to its offices— 


beautifully and practically serving the pres- 
ent needs of the state and at the same time 
contributing to the designing of business in 
the future. 

Portland, Oregon, business men have un- 
dertaken an amazing project. A group of old 
buildings have been moved to a group of 
others, forming a center called The Colony. 
These buildings are a composite which trace 
Portland’s early history. The buildings are 
being restored and meticulously furnished to 
historical details. Some are now finished. 
They house a famous restaurant, a bank, art 
shops, and galleries, and business houses. 
Tourists and business men of Portland con- 
sider the city fortunate in having this heri- 
tage and one time elegance of an earlier day 
so carefully preserved. 

The proposed restoration of the Good- 
speed Opera House built on the Connecticut 
River at East Haddam is another example of 
restoration with business men, city, dance, 
music and drama organizations working to- 
gether to produce a tremendous tourist attrac- 
tion in the restoration of this old theatre and 
nearby lesser buildings. 

Richmond, Virginia’s, restoration of 
Church Hill includes seventy houses—a 
whole village where the Virginia Conven- 
tion of 1775 met and adopted Patrick 
Henry’s resolution for arming the Colony. 
A group of citizens in this case organized the 
Historic Richmond Foundation which pur- 
chased the real estate. Thanks to their efforts 
the City Council declared the whole area an 
historic zone. 

After receiving literally dozens of ex- 
amples of the preservation of architectural 
sites of historical significance we feel that 
four cities have made considerable progress 
in this endeavor, and have many items in 
common with Tucson. Our city could profit 
in certain aspects of the preservation and 
restoration and mechanics of such communi- 
ties as Monterey, San Antonio, New Orleans 
and Albuquerque. 

In this entire study—close co-operation 
with the incumbent city councils for action 
in the preservation of property as historical 
zones or sites has been most effective. In 
many cases private capital has been the mov- 
ing force although city maintenance and 
operation has often proven satisfactory and 
even a successful business venture in some 
instances. 

To conclude today’s report, we specifically 
recommend the following motion: That this 
Board of Directors of the Arizona Pioneers’ 
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Historical Society request the Mayor and City 
Council of the City of Tucson to declare by 
proclamation, or other legal means, that the 
Old Adobe Patio: the former home of the 
Charles O. Brown family on West Broadway 
built in 1860—an acknowledged charming 
example of early territorial Tucson architec- 
ture be set aside as an historical site of this 
city and so preserved. Mr. President—I make 
this motion. 
Respectfully submitted 
Ann Eve M. Johnson 
(Mrs. Emery C. Johnson ) 
ARIZONA’S NEW ANTIQUITIES 
ACT—SENATE BILL 97 
Introduced by Senator Corbett, 
passed by the Legislature, 
and signed by Governor Fannin 
to take effect June 25, 1960 
AN ACT Relating to Archaeological, Paleonto- 
logical and Historical Features of This State; 
Providing for the Preservation of Antiquities 
Within Arizona; Amending Sections 41-771 
and 41-772, Arizona Revised Statutes, and 
Amending Title 41, Chapter 4, Article 4, 
Arizona Revised Statutes, by Adding Section 
41-773 to 41-776, Inclusive. 


41-771. ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES; 
RESTRICTIONS AS TO WHO MAY 
EXPLORE. 

No person, except when acting as a duly 
authorized agent of an institution or corpora- 
tion referred to in Section 41-772, shall ex- 
cavate in or upon any historic or prehistoric 
ruin, burial ground, archaeological or verte- 
brate paleontological site, or site including 
fossilized footprints, inscriptions made by 
human agency, or any other archaeological, 
paleontological, or historical feature, situated 
on lands owned or controlled by the State of 
' Arizona, or any agency thereof. 


41-772. PERMITS TO EXPLORE. 

An educational institution, public museum 
or nonprofit corporation organized for scien- 
tific and research purposes, may pursue any 
activity prescribed in Section 41-771 after 
first securing from the Director of the Ari- 
zona State Museum a permit therefor, which 
permit shall be granted by the Director to 
such institution or corporation for such 
periods of time and under such regulations 
as he may from time to time determine. Such 
permits shall be granted only to such insti- 
tutions or corporations as the Director may 
deem properly qualified to conduct such 
activities for the benefit of museums, univer- 
sities, colleges, or other recognized scientific 
or educational institutions, or for the purpose 


of propagating the knowledge to be gained, 
and which shall undertake to preserve perma- 
nently all objects, photographs, and records 
in public repositories under their own super- 
vision or control, or the supervision or con- 
trol of other similar institutions or corpora- 
tions. 


41-773. PROHIBITING UNNECESSARY 
DEFACING OF SITE OR OBJECT. 

No person, institution, or corporation 
shall deface or otherwise alter any site or 
object embraced within the terms of sections 
41-771 and 41-772, except in the course of 
activities pursued under the authority of a 
permit granted by the Director of the Ari- 
zona State Museum. 


41-774. Duty TO REPORT DISCOVERIES. 

A person in charge of any survey, excava- 
tion, or construction on any lands owned or 
controlled by this state, by any public agency 
or institution of the state, or by any county or 
municipal corporation within the state shall 
report promptly to the Director of the Ari- 
zona State Museum the existence of any 
archaeological, paleontological, or historical 
site or object discovered in the course of such 
survey, excavation, or construction, and shall 
take all reasonable steps to secure its preser- 
vation. 


41-775. UNLAWFUL REPRODUCTION OF 
ORIGINAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SPECIMEN. 

No person shall reproduce, retouch, re- 
work, or forge any archaeological, paleonto- 
logical, or historical object, deriving its prin- 
cipal value from its antiquity, or make any 
object, whether copied or not, or falsely label, 
describe, identify, or offer for sale or exchange 
any object, with intent to represent the same 
to be an original and genuine archaeological, 
paleontological, or historical specimen, nor 
shall any person offer for sale or exchange any 
object with knowledge that it has previously 
been collected or excavated in violation of 
any of the terms of this article. 


41-776. VIOLATION; PENALTY. 

Any person, institution or corporation 
violating any provision of this article is 
guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail for not to 
exceed six months, or both, and in addition, 
shall forfeit to the Arizona State Museum all 
articles and material discovered, collected, 
excavated, or offered for sale or exchange, 
together with all photographs and records 
relating to such objects. 


‘ 
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VIGNETTES OF ARIZONA PIONEERS 


Dedicated to those Arizonians whose deeds have made them legendary... 


COMMODORE PERRY OWENS 
By MRS. KURT SCHMIDT * 


THE EARLY YEARS OF Commodore Perry 
Owens, the long-haired fighting sheriff of 
Apache County (1886-1887! ), are veiled in 
mystery. Commodore always told enquirers as 
to his name: “His mother was a great student 
of American history and an especial admirer 
of the hero of Lake Erie... {having} been 
born on the anniversary of Perry's famous 
battle, she named him for the valiant Com- 
modore.”* It was not a bad selection, for: 
“In Northern Arizona, the name and fame of 
Commodore Owens is greater than that of 
Commodore Perry.”* He was born on July 
29, 1852. He ran away from home at the 
age of thirteen, worked in different places in 
Indiana, and then moved west into Okla- 
homa, and the Indian Territory. After work- 
ing on ranches and farms, principally with 
cattle and horses, he drifted farther west to 
New Mexico and Arizona.* 


*Mrs. Schmidt, librarian for the Arizona Pio- 
neers’ Historical Society holds a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in Journalism from the University of 
Wisconsin. 


At Navajo Springs, on December 29, 
1863, the newly appointed federal officials 
raised the flag and formally inaugurated the 
government of Arizona Territory. The Terri- 
tory was divided into four counties, each 
named after a leading tribe of friendly In- 
dians: Pima, Yuma, Mohave, and Yavapai, 
and the boundaries of each county was de- 
fined in the Howell Code which was adopted 
by the Legislature on the 8th day of Novem- 
ber, 1864. The county seat of Yavapai was 
Prescott but in 1879, Apache County, in the 
northern corner of the Territory, was created 
from Yavapai, with St. Johns becoming the 
county seat. It was only fitting that such a 
man as Owens should soon arrive to help pre- 
serve the law and order of this new county. 

Owens drifted in with the first stage line 
and became a horse-herder at Navajo Springs. 
According to Dane Coolidge his outward 
appearance”... {was a] paragon of manly vir- 
tues... all that the pioneer scorned. He was a 
two-gun, long-hair—a false alarm on two 
counts according to frontier standards; but 
anyone who made the mistake of ‘taking him 
for a coward was rudely disillusioned. In man- 
ner he was modest, almost shy, good natured 
and a great joker with his friends; but any re- 
marks from strangers about his name, his hair, 
or his guns, instantly roused his fighting 
blood. In town he seemed slightly out of 
place.”* Will Barnes says: “Owens was an 
expert shot with either rifle or six shooter. 
He often carried two six shooters—one on 
each hip, and could draw with wonderful 
speed, either right or left handed, as condi- 
tions made necessary." 

Prescott, the county seat, was over two 
hundred miles away and Commodore had to 
be a law in himself. When Apache County 
was cut off from the original Yavapai County, 
and St. Johns became the county seat, the war 
began to develop between the Mexicans who 
were sheepmen, and Texans who were cattle- 
men. Owens was constantly at war with the 
Navajos who stole his blooded horses, and 
they were intrigued by his long, flowing hair. 
The Mexicans had learned from the Navajos 
that Owens was a good man to be left alone, 
and, for some time, he was able to keep out 
of the cattle wars. During the years of 1886- 
1887 rumblings of these wars are found in 
the pages of the St. Johns Herald, a news- 
paper established in 1885. An organized 
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band of horse thieves was operating in North- 
eastern Arizona, especially in Apache County. 
Some form of law and order was needed and 
among the qualified men of that day, of 
whom the people desired for sheriff was 
C. P. Owens. 

The St. Johns Herald backed Owens with 
all of its editorial strength, and in a front 
page column there appeared the following 
statements: “There is a good time coming 
when Commodore Owens is installed in the 
Sheriff's Office. The cattle and sheep will be 
able to browse unmolested upon the plains, 
lawbreakers must seek another climate, cattle 
and horse thieves must adopt a safer business. 
... There is but one way to remedy these 
evils and that is the election of Commodore 
Owens as the next Sheriff of Apache County. 
The Commodore possesses all the traits of a 
good and efficient officer; temperate and dis- 
creet, yet at the same time fearless and con- 
scientious in the discharge of duty, he would 
be the right man in the right place as Sheriff 
of Apache County.”* 

As election day grew nearer statements in 
The Herald became longer and stronger. It 
carried one statement that: “Harris Baldwin, 
the candidate for District Attorney on the 
Winslow ticket, has no opposition, and C. P. 
Owens, the candidate for Sheriff on the same 
ticket has but little. Reform is staking all and 
everything on this team. We make the asser- 
tion that these two men will make the fur fly 
all over Apache county in every spot where 
crime 

On November 4, 1886, this same paper 
listed the total vote for Apache County. 
Owens had won with 499 votes but not by 
too great a majority, as I. L. Hubbell had 
received 419 votes.'” The time arrived when 
Sheriff Owens proved his worth, and the 
“Blevins Fight’ is repeated in many pages of 
Arizona's history books. And it is reported 
well in the columns of the Herald. On 
September 1, 1887, the paper states, “Mr. 
Cooper, the man whom the [Holbrook, 
Apache County] Critic steps out of the way 
to defend, we are informed belongs to the 
family known in this section by the name of 
Blevins. ... His father came to Arizona and 
organized this band of rustlers about which 
so much has been written.... Andy Cooper, 
alias Blevins, however, appears to have taken 
the lead, and is more audacious than any of 
the others.”!! 

On Thursday, September 8th, a graphic 
account of Owens bravery is given. “From 
private letters and from parties up from Hol- 


brook, we are enabled to gather the following 
particulars of the good work done by Sheriff 
Owens, in that town on last Sunday, (Sept. 4, 
1887) in ridding the Territory of two, and 
perhaps three, of the worst characters that 
ever infested any country. It appears that in 
the afternoon of last Sunday, Sheriff Owens 
rode into Holbrook on his rounds summon- 
ing the grand and trial jurors for the present 
term of court. He had scarcely dismounted 
from his horse when he was informed that 
Andy Cooper was in town, and had made the 
assertion that he would not be taken by any 
officer in Apache County. Owens searched 
among his papers, found the warrant for 
Cooper and started for Blevins house. Cooper 
was standing on the porch in front of the 
house, and saw the Sheriff approaching — be- 
fore he reached the house Cooper went inside 
and shut the door. Mr. Owens went to the 
door and called for him to come out. Cooper 
replied that he would not go. Cooper was 
holding the knob of the door in his left hand 
and a six-shooter in his right. Owens opened 
fire on him and was fired on in return. Mose 
Roberts turned the corner of the house in 
which the Blevins were, with a gun in his 
hand. Owens turned loose on him, the ball 
striking Roberts in the side. Samuel Blevins, 
a boy about 14 years old, ran out of the house 
and took a shot at Owens, which was returned 
with fatal effect. The men killed have been 
members of a desperate gang of cattle thieves. 
Andy Cooper and Samuel Blevins were dead. 
John Blevins and Mose B. Roberts are 
wounded, the former slightly, and the latter 
mortally. Thus ended the bloody day in Hol- 
brook. Owens was not hurt and did it all 
without assistance. Too much credit cannot be 
given Sheriff Owens. It required more than 
ordinary courage for a man to go single- 
handed and alone to a house where it was 
known there were four or five desperate men 
inside.””!* 

After his term of office as sheriff of Apache 
county expired he was defeated for a second 
term by a well-known sheep man, Showlow. 
For about a year he was special officer for the 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad. He later moved 
down to Seligman, and there married Eliza- 
beth Barrett on April 30, 1902.!* There he 
opened up a saloon and amassed considerable 
wealth. 

Navajo County was created by Territorial 
legislation on March 21, 1895, with Hol- 
brook the county seat. Will Barnes, a member 
of the legislature from Apache County, states 
that Commodore Owens was an applicant for 
the sheriff's office in the new county, but John 
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T. Jones of Holbrook received the appoint- 
ment, March 1895.'* Owens was appointed 
a Deputy United States Marshall for the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona, on July 1, 1896.!° Com- 
modore Owens died at Seligman, May 1920, 
and was buried at Flagstaff. He died at the 
age of 66 a well respected business man; one 
who had never sought notoriety or publicity. 
His record stands as one of the great land- 
marks of law-enforcement in the Arizona Ter- 
ritory, yet few have made mention of this 
fearless sheriff whose deeds far outshown 
those who were more outspoken. 


NOTES 

1. The St. Johns Herald, Oct., and Nov., 
1886. 

2. Will C. Barnes, “Biography of Commo- 
dore Perry Owens,” an undated manuscript on 
file at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, 
Tucson, 4 pp. 

3. Dane Coolidge, Fighting Men of the West, 
(New York: 1932) p. 113. 

4. Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Owens (widow of 
Commodore Owens), letter written to Earle R. 
Forrest, Jan. 10, 1937. On file in the Earle R. 
Forrest Collection at the Arizona Pioneers’ His- 
torical Society, Tucson. 

5. Will C. Barnes’ Arizona Place Names, 
Revised and enlarged by Byrd H. Granger, 
(Univ. of Ariz. Press: Tucson, 1960) p. 2. 

. Coolidge, Fighting Men of the West, p. 
114. 

7. Barnes, “Biography of Commodore Perry 
Owens,” pp. 5-6. 

8. St. Johns Herald, Oct. 21, 1886. 

9. Ibid., Oct. 28, 1886. 

10. Ibid, Nov. 4, 1886. 

11. Ibid., Sept. 1, 1887 and issues following. 

12. Ibid., Sept. 8, 1887. 

13. Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Owens, a letter 
dated Jan. 10, 1937, loc. cit. 

14. Will C. Barnes, “Biography of Commo- 
dore Perry Owens,” loc. cit., p. 16. 

15. Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Owens, a letter 
dated Jan. 10, 1937, loc. cit. 
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EVERY THREE MONTHS the Arizona Histori- 
cal Society will issue this historical publica- 
tion devoted to various aspects of Arizona 
history. The quarterly will contain reproduc- 
tions of interesting documents, rare photo- 
graphs, historical sketches, vignettes of Ari- 
zona pioneers and information on historical 
happenings about the state. The journal will 
continue to grow in size with Volume One 
containing approximately 60 pages. By 1961, 
each issue of the journal should contain about 
50 pages of material pertinent to Arizona 
history. Single subscriptions may be obtained 
for $5.00 per year, by non-members of this 
society. 


“EL CHIVERO”’— 
MEREJILDO GRIJALVA 


By RITA RUSH* 


~ 
& 


THE NICKNAME given Grijalva was a mis- 
nomer, for his record as a military guide, 
scout and interpreter reflect a most remark- 
able career. Only in his early years did he 
tend sheep, but the name “El Chivero” re- 
mained with him all through his life and 
thus he was called by Apache and white man 
alike. Born about 1840 in Bacauchi, Sonora, 
of Opata parents, he spent his first ten years 
working with his father’s herds.! In 1850, 
raiding Chiricahua Apache under the leader- 
ship of Miguel Narbona, captured the young 
lad Merejildo and took him to their camp in 
the Chiricahua Mountains of southeastern 
Arizona.” 

Grijalva lived among the Apache for some 
eight or ten years, during which time he 
worked as a servant, carrying wood and water 
or working in the rancherias. Because cap- 
tives were not highly esteemed, many were 
treated harshly or killed. Grijalva though, 
was fortunate enough to gain the friendship 
of the young Cochise and thus obtained a 
measure of protection.* During his captivity 
he became well assimilated to the Apache 


*Miss Rush, a native of Herrin, Illinois, is a 
sophomore in the College of Liberal Arts at the 
University of Arizona. She is employed as secre- 
tary to the Historian of the Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society. 
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way of life, learning their language, fighting 
other boys in self defense, and taking part in 
raids. 

Sometime in 1859, he escaped from his 
captors. Two legends have grown up explain- 
ing why he fled. It is said that he learned of 
the death of five of his brothers at the hands 
of the Apache,‘ or that he had fallen in love 
with an Apache girl. After she became his 
bride, irresponsible warriors abducted and 
killed her.» He made his way to Fort Thorn 
on the Rio Grande, where he was employed 
by Dr. Steck, agent for the Apache near the 
Gila and Rio Grande rivers.® Steck at this 
time had made great strides with some of the 
eastern Apache; arranging for overland stages 
to cross through Apache country without 
molestation, and even had some of the 
Apache farming near the Gila river. 

Before long he was employed as a gov- 
ernment guide and he devoted much of his 
energy to helping the Army track down hos- 
tile Apache. His knowledge of the Athapas- 
can language and of the Apache ways was a 
great aid to the military. Newspaper accounts 
are plentiful which relate of his early partici- 
pation in attacks on Apache rancherias. Gri- 
jalva worked out of Forts West, Bowie, Wal- 
len and Grant. In June 1871, he was intro- 
duced to General George Crook and in the 
following months he and his brother, Fran- 
cisco, who had also been an Apache captive, 
acted as guides during the Crook campaigns. 
After this period, during 1874, Merejildo 
went to San Carlos where John Clum had 
taken the position as Indian agent. From the 
agency, he and Clum went to Washington 
taking a group of Apache Indians for a raree 
show, with the idea of creating a better un- 
derstanding between these people and the 
whites. On another occasion Clum brought 
some Apache to Tucson to present a war 
dance and The Arizona Citizen noted that 
Grijalva: “The Interpreter, was the master of 
ceremonies and seemed to be in perfect ac- 
cord with the Indians.”* Grijalva remained 
at San Carlos about five years. 

In 1867, he married Rosa Cortez in 
Tucson. Their first child, a boy, died. In con- 
solation for their loss, they adopted an 
Apache boy and girl. The daughter, Guada- 
lupe, later married “Nosey,” who became a 
Chiricahua chieftain. Theirs was the first civil 
marriage of Indians on the White Mountain 
Reservation.® 

By 1880, Grijalva had purchased a farm 
near Pueblo Viejo; at the same time doing 
some herding in a location he called: “away 


from the maddening crowd.”® For the next 
several years, Grijalva was restless; apparently 
missing the excitement and activity connected 
with scouting. He often found himself in 
trouble. In January 1880, he was fined for 
firing his gun and breaking windows with 
rocks at Solomonville.'® In October 1882, he 
drew his pistol and shot up the streets of 
Safford,'! and in November 1885, it was 
alleged that he tried to shoot one, Leonidas 
Sancha, a precinct Constable at San Jose.!” 
The Arizona Weekly Star may have been 
right when it earlier stated: “This faithful, 
fearless scout...should not {have been]... 
retired.”!* 

In the fall of 1887, it is known that he was 
at the San Carlos Indian agency again, act- 
ing as interpreter. He moved his family there 
to a permanent home and they were still 
living there in the following year. On occa- 
sion he acted as a court interpreter for he 
knew English, Spanish and Athapascan lan- 
guages. He had always been vitally interested 
in the growth of the Territory and had worked 
hard for statehood. To aid others who were 
also interested, he often drove Mexican citi- 
zens to Solomonville polls in a hack.'* In 
August 1893 because of his capabilities he 
was appointed Chief of Scouts at San Carlos. 
During January 1900, while Chief of Indian 
Scouts at Fort Grant, he went back to look 
over his ranch and town property near Solo- 
monville. And within a few years had moved 
back to the ranch where he died sometime 
during 1916, at the age of 75. His long years 
of service to the U. S. Government and his 
unusual ability to lead troops in pursuit of 
renegade Apaches have marked Merejildo 
Grijalva as one of the outstanding guides and 
scouts in the Southwest. 

NOTES 

1. Charles D. Poston, “An Historical Vet- 
eran,” (Florence) Arizona Enterprise, Feb. 7, 
1891. 

2. Charles D. Poston, ‘The History of Mara- 
jildo and Rosa,” (Tucson) Arizona Weekly Star, 
Oct. 7, 1880. 

3. Ibid. 

4. (Tucson) Arizona Weekly Star, Sept. 30, 
1880. 

5. James M. Barney, ‘“Merijildo Grijalva 
Noted Scout of the Apache Wars,” The Sheriff, 
(Dec. 1951) p. 57. 

6. Poston, “The History of Marajildo and 
Rosa,” Joc. cit. 

site (Tucson) The Arizona Citizen, May 27, 
1 

8. (Kingman) Mohave County Miner, Aug. 
5, 1893. 

9. Poston, “An Historical Veteran,” Joc. cit. 
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10. Records of the Justice Court, Pima 
County (No. 9) 1879-82, p. 81 (Typescript on 
file at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, 
Tucson ). 

11. Ibid., p. 317. 

12. The Clifton Clarion, Nov. 4, 1885. 

13. (Tucson) Arizona Weekly Star, Sept. 30, 
1880. 

14. (Solomonville) Graham County Bulle- 
tin, Dec. 4, 1891. 


HENRY BUEHMAN 
By YNDIA SMALLEY MOORE 


ONE OF THE LEADING business men of 
Tucson whose fame extended beyond the 
limits of Arizona was Henry Buehman, pio- 
neer photographer. Arriving in Tucson in 
July, 1873, he struggled along with the 
growing town, and as its prosperity increased 
Mr. Buehman gradually progressed toward a 
position of affluence. 

Born in Bremen, Germany, May 14, 1851, 
Henry was the son of Ludwig and Annie 
Buehman. He was educated in the public 
schools of Bremen, and at the age of 14 was 
apprenticed to a photographer. At the end of 
two and one-half years of serious application, 
he sailed for New York City and from there 
proceeded to San Francisco via Panama. He 
opened a studio in Visalia, California, and 
after two years there became a traveling 
photographer, traversing California, Nevada 
and Utah. He came into Arizona by the old 
Butterfield trail, crossing the Colorado at 


Stone’s Ferry. Going directly to Prescott, he 
spent one week there, and then left his outfit 
with his partner while he came south, with 
the intention of going to Mexico. However, 
arriving in Tucson in July 1873,he remained, 
and for six months was in the employ of Juan 
Rodriguez (Rodrigo), a Mexican photog- 
rapher. Then, buying him out, Mr. Buehman 
continued the business which grew in impor- 
tance because of the originality and superior- 
ity of his work. 

In the summer of 1875, he and his good 
friend John Spring engaged in collecting 
dfferent varieties of birds, bird’s eggs and 
nests, flowers and plants for the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. It is said to have 
been one of the most interesting collections 
furnished the Smithsonian by any state or 
territory. 

In 1881, Mr. Buehman built a two-story 
building on Congress Street between Stone 
Avenue and Church. Because of the hostile 
Apache, he was called a fool for having 
moved so far east. The building, which he 
later sold to Lionel M. Jacobs, still stands. 
From the profits of the sale he invested in 
cattle and bought a ranch on the north slope 
of the Catalinas. To reach the ranch it was 
necessary to go by way of Oracle, down the 
San Pedro and then up the canyon. Indians 
were by then living on reservations but it was 
not unusual for renegades to break away to 
go on extended forays. 

In 1882 Mr. Buehman and Miss Estelle 
Morehouse were married in Portland, Michi- 
gan. Prior to her marriage, Mrs. Buehman had 
engaged in kindergarten work in Tucson. 
Their oldest son, Willis H., resides in Cali- 
fornia, and Albert, who inherited his father’s 
artistry as a photographer, is retired and a 
resident of Tucson. In 1949 his son, Remick, 
became the third generation to enter the 
Buehman studio. 

In 1882 Mr. Buehman was elected Public 
Administrator of Pima County. He also 
served one term as County Assessor and was 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of Tucson. 
He served as Mayor of Tucson from 1895 to 
1899. During his term of office he agitated 
the question of street improvement and side- 
walks, and started the movement which re- 
sulted in the purchase of the waterworks by 
the City of Tucson. He was always interested 
in the progress of his town and territory in 
which he had an abiding faith. 

The real importance to the community, 
however, was in his artistry as a photogra- 
pher. Thoroughly enjoying his work, he made 
long trips to various points of beauty and 
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interest in the southwest. In his collection are 
photographs of Arizona Indians of whom he 
made a special study, living among them for 
weeks at a time. He also photographed lead- 
ing citizens of Arizona, including all the 
governors and secretaries. He made photo- 
graphs of General Miles, John C. Frémont 
and many other distinguished statesmen 
and military characters. While traveling 
around the country assessing values on land 
in Santa Cruz and Pima Counties he took the 
opportunity to photograph places of interest. 
He was often called upon to go into outlying 
districts to photograph historic places and 
events. His interest primarily was in chil- 
dren’s photographs and his copyrighted pic- 
ture, “Buehman’s Babies,” comprising over 
2,500 baby faces is celebrated the world over. 

Mr. Buehman died December 19, 1912. 
A deeply religious man, he was a deacon and 
trustee of the Congregational Church in 
Tucson. 


DUST FROM THE ARCHIVES 


VOLUNTEER HELP in the Archives has en- 
abled the Society to open up a number of 
collections to researchers. Major Harry Wol- 
anin has finished calendaring the papers and 
telegrams of Emmett Crawford Morton, an 
invaluable collection of military papers of 
the period 1873-1908. Paul Esacove has 
organized the Richard Van Valkenburgh col- 
lection which consists primarily of corre- 
spondence relating to the Navajo Indians. 
Manuscripts and personal papers covering 
the period 1860-1945, make up a major por- 
tion of this collection. A vast number of pic- 
tures have also been catalogued. 

Bruce Cunningham indexed and calen- 
dared the Feldman Family papers and photo- 
graphs as well as a collection of letters and 
papers regarding Governor L. C. Hughes. 
Frank Hillary continues his work on papers 
and documents from Cochise County. His 
efforts are responsible for discovering a num- 
ber of important documents. One of these 
relating to the Behan-Earp controversy is 
published elsewhere in this journal. In addi- 
tion a number of “wanted” posters of the 
period 1880-1920 were noted in this col- 
lection. Photograph collections received and 
organized by volunteer workers include those 
of the Mercedes S. Gould collection, the Fred- 
erick S. Winn and Charles Wiswall estates. 

We regret that we are unable to list the 
many fine gifts to our Archives since January. 
There are many invaluable and important 
records now ready for research which have 


thoughtfully been given to the Society by 
some eighty individual donors. 


IN THE MUSEUM HALL 
DURING THE SUMMER, many visitors had 
the opportunity to view the special exhibits 
which featured the Kingsborough volumes 
and original pictograph colored plates. The 
exhibit was held over due to the interest 
shown. During the month of July the exhibit 
featuring Southwestern American Indian 
groups stressed the material culture of such 
groups as the Apache, Navajo, Pima, Papago 
and Hopi. In addition to the aspects of arts 
and crafts, literature dealing with Navajo 
Sandpaintings was shown. Colorful Apache 
dresses and beadwork, Pima and Papago 
basketry and pottery rounded out the display. 

Returned to their “home” recently were 
the Butterfield Stage Coach which has been 
seen for so many years in the Tucson rodeo 
parades, and the 1904 vintage fire engine 
No. G-1, named “Jack Boleyn.” These have 
created much interest as a part of the out- 
door patio exhibits. 

Recent acquisitions of note have included 
the material culture representative of the 
Apache Indians of Arizona, the gift of Mr. 
Fred Contzen. In addition Mr. Contzen gave 
to the Society many photographs, and survey- 
ing instruments which had been owned by 
his father, Fritz Contzen. 

A book sales department has been created 
in the Museum Hall and many publications 
are now and will be available for purchase. 
Special discounts will be given to members 
of this Society. A listing of those books and 
pamphlets presently being sold is given else- 
where in this issue. The recent gift of the 
Cummings Publication Council, Inc., has 
enabled the Society to be the recipient of 
many fine publications issued by Dean Byron 
Cummings or in his honor. An attractive 
counter and display room now provides 
visitors with a reading room and an oppor- 
tunity to purchase books at reasonable prices. 


SCHEDULE OF EXHIBITS 


July Southwestern American Indians 

August Fort Lowell: Past, Present and 
Future 

September Early Education in Arizona 

October Special Exhibit honoring Dean 
Byron Cummings 

November ‘Tucson: the Early Days 

December Sheriffs and Outlaws of Arizona 
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HISTORICAL FACTORS IN INTERETHNIC RELATIONS 
IN THE COMMUNITY OF TUCSON* 
By JAMES OFFICERt 


IN CARRYING OUT historical and ethno- 
logical research among the Spanish speaking 
people of the American southwest, I have 
heard Tucson, Arizona, frequently described 
by persons of Mexican ancestry as “the best 
place in the United States for a ‘Mexican’ to 
live.” It is not the availability of employment 
which apparently prompts such a statement, 
but rather the general healthy relations which 
prevail between persons of Anglo and Mexi- 
can descent who inhabit the city. “Where 
else,’ they ask me, “can you find ‘Mexicans’ 
owning department stores, presiding over 
banks, living in the most exclusive residential 
districts, belonging to country clubs and 
marrying into upper class Anglo families?” 

Careful investigation reveals that such 
appraisals are not entirely supported by the 
facts. Only a tiny percentage of the total 
Spanish speaking population of the city can 
be said to enjoy the community wide prestige 
implied by these comments. Nevertheless, it 
is true that upward social mobility and gen- 
eral Anglo acceptance seem more possible 
for Spanish speakers in Tucson than in neigh- 
boring Phoenix, in El Paso, Los Angeles or 
Albuquerque. The factors contributing to 
this situation have been combined in Tucson 
as in no other Southwestern community with 
which I am acquainted, and it is my inten- 
tion in this paper to attempt to indicate what 
these factors are. 

Let us begin with a few vital statistics. 
During 1958-59, I tallied the non-Indian, 
Spanish-name school enrollment of seven 
Tucson school districts which together com- 


*The material used in this report was gath- 
ered during 1958-59 while the author was em- 
ployed by Michigan State University. Financing 
for Tucson research was provided by Project 
W-108, United States Public Health Service and 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

+Mr. Officer is an instructor in Sociology at 
the University of Arizona. From 1951 to 1953, 
he served in Chile as an information attache 
with the American Embassy. From 1955-56, 
Mr. Officer held the position of assistant director 
of the Bureau of Ethnic Research in Tucson. For 
some fifteen years he has been closely associated 
with the Tucson Mexican colony and is presently 
working on a history of the Mexican Commu- 
nity of Tucson. This paper was presented during 
the session: “Ethnohistory,” at the First Annual 
Arizona Historical Convention in Tucson this 
spring. 


prise the greater Tucson area. This enroll- 
ment proved to be 25 per cent of the total. 
During the same period I counted the pro- 
portion of deaths and births of persons with 
Spanish names. 15 per cent of the deaths 
and 24 per cent of the births involved such 
individuals. From this information, I inferred 
that the Spanish speaking population of 
Tucson today lies somewhere between 15 and 
25 per cent. I am inclined to believe that the 
higher figure is the more reliable, since it is 
derived from tallies which involve a larger 
sample of the population. Furthermore, the 
numbers of Anglos in the upper age brackets 
—those most affected by statistics on death— 
are greatly increased over what we might 
normally expect because of the many per- 
sons who come to the city to retire. 

Arbitrarily, I selected the figure of 20 per 
cent to represent the proportion of persons 
with Spanish names in the Tucson popula- 
tion. If we apply this figure against the most 
recent population estimates for the metro- 
politan area, we arrive at 48,000 as the esti- 
mated number of Mexicans and Mexican- 
Americans in greater Tucson. In effect, this 
means a Spanish speaking community of 
approximately the same size as Hermosillo, 
Sonora, at the time of the 1950 population 
count. 

It has now been exactly one hundred years 
since the U. S. government conducted its first 
decennial census of the City of Tucson. A 
century ago there were 620 persons living 
in the community, more than two-thirds of 
them with Spanish names. Approximately 
three-quarters of those with Spanish names 
indicated they were born in New Mexico 
Territory which, in 1860, before Arizona and 
New Mexico were separated, meant they were 
natives of the area. 

As we examine the roster of native born 
Arizonans in Tucson one hundred years ago, 
we find the most prosperous bore names 
which had long been distinguished along the 
Sonoran frontier: names like Pacheco, Ro- 
mero, Leon, Elias, Otero, Ramirez, Ruelas 
and Salazar. Furthermore, from information 
contained in the census which Father Pedro 
Arriquibar made during the 1790's, we know 
that several of these families had been in the 
community for close to three-quarters of a 
century. 
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Even though these persons were more 
well-to-do than their neighbors, however, 
they were far from wealthy—even by the 
standards of 1860. The most prosperous man 
in the community was Ramon Pacheco who 
listed his profession as “blacksmith” and 
evaluated his assets at $15,400. 

Thus, the Mexican families in Tucson at 
the time the Americans took over Southern 
Arizona were probably less wealthy than the 
so-called “Old Spanish families” of Califor- 
nia and New Mexico when they came into 
close contact with the Anglos a few years 
earlier. 

Had the Americans annexed the Tucson 
area in the 1830's, they would have found a 
somewhat different situation. At that time 
the large haciendas, principally established 
through Spanish and Mexican land grants, 
were flourishing. The Elias family, which had 
title to more than 200,000 acres of Southern 
Arizona ranch land, is said to have run 40,- 
000 cattle on a single grant—the one called 
San Ignacio del Babocomari. However, those 
Eliases who straggled into Tucson after the 
abandonment of Tubac in 1849 had little but 
their distinguished name. The Apaches had 
scattered their herds, killed or stolen their 
horses and murdered members of their fam- 
ilies. Jesus Maria Elias, known throughout 
the early American occupation as a cour- 
ageous Indian fighter, had seen two of his 
brothers, Ramon and Cornelio, fall before 
the Apache raiders. It is small wonder that 
his desire for revenge was so great that he 
helped to organize and lead the massacre 
which was perpetrated upon the Aravaipa 
Apaches of Camp Grant in 1871. 

Because of the fierceness of the Apache 
attacks during the 1840’s and 1850's, the 
impoverished Mexican aristocracy of Tucson 
welcomed the American annexation. This 
attitude contrasts strikingly with that of the 
aristocratic families of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. In the former state, for example, there 
was considerable hostility between Anglos 
and the so-called “Hispanos” of the northern 
part of the state, especially around Santa Fe. 
The “Californianos” put up a fierce struggle 
against the American troops who entered the 
region during the Mexican War, again in con- 
trast to the presidial garrison at Tucson which 
withdrew from the city in 1846 and admitted 
the Mormon Battalion without a shot being 
fired. It is not an exaggeration to suggest that 
the Apaches brought about a feeling of com- 
radeship between the resident Mexican popu- 
lation and the incoming Anglos during the 
1860's and 1870's. No less a student of the 


subject than Carey McWilliams has written 
in his book North From Mexico: 

“In Arizona relations between Anglos and 
Hispanos at the outset were...on the most 
friendly terms; neither race scorned the other . 
long-time residents of Arizona, such as John na 
Vosburg, have commented on the surprising 
amount of good will that existed between the 
Mexicans and Americans who were united in the 
pioneer phase by a mutual fear of the Apaches.” 

The unsettled frontier conditions in Ari- 
zona resulting from the activities of the 
Indians helped in another way to bring 
Americans and Mexicans together in the 
period following the Gadsden Purchase. 
Tucson in those days was no place for an 
eastern bred American woman, and there 
were few around prior to 1870. The 1860 
census lists eight women with Anglo names 
and ten years later the total had increased 
only to thirty-seven, a number of whom 
were nuns. 

A natural result of this sexual imbalance 
was intermarriage between Anglo men and 
Mexican women. The census of 1860 records 
seven such unions, and ten years later there 
were forty-three. The male partners to these 
marriages included the most prominent 
Anglos of the period. Frederick (Fritz) Cont- 
zen, for whom one of Tucson’s streets is 
named, was the husband of Margarita Ferrer, 
daughter of an important family of the Altar 
River area. Through his wife he was linked 
to the Leons and Velascos, two other promi- 
nent Mexican families of early Tucson. 
Rancher and miner James Sylvester Douglass 
was married to Melquides Elias, a sister to 
pioneer jeweler Perfecto Elias and a member 
of Sonora’s most distinguished lineage. The 
wife of Charles Tanner Etchells was Soledad 
Bojorquez, daughter of a highly respected 
early Tucson family. Samuel Hughes and 
Hiram S. Stevens were married to the Santa 
Cruz sisters, Atanacia and Petra. William S. 
Oury was the husband of Inez Garcia, a Mexi- 
can woman from Durango. John Sweeney’s 
wife was Manuela Ramirez, daughter of 
wealthy pioneer Teodoro Ramirez, one time 
Justice of the Peace in the city. 

Through these women, many of whom 
were members of families which had been 
established in northern Sonora for more than 
a hundred years, the most prestigeful Anglo 
men in Tucson entered the complex kinship 
network which bound together the Tucson 
Mexican colony. In the years which followed, 
they and their descendants provided impor- 
tant links between the Anglo and Mexican 
communities and they have helped to main- 
tain good relations between the two ethnic 
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groups in Tucson down to the present day. 

Tucson's position as the trading center for 
Arizona Territory and much of Southern 
California during the post Civil War period 
is another factor which helped to establish 
good feeling between Anglos and Mexicans. 
At this time, large numbers of soldiers were 
stationed throughout the area to bring the 
Apaches under control. These troops were 
supplied from three directions: the east, west 
and south. Goods from California were either 
brought in overland along the Gila River or 
shipped to the port of Guaymas, Sonora, then 
carried by wagon through Mexican territory 
into Tucson. Those from the east were trans- 
ported by wagon train from Mesilla, New 
Mexico. Mexican merchants and freighters, 
as well as Anglos, were attracted to Tucson 
by the great trading possibilities. The Span- 
ish speakers enjoyed certain advantages over 
the Anglos, especially where bringing in sup- 
plies from Mexico were concerned. 

Most of the Mexican merchants and 
freighters were from wealthy families of the 
Sonora and Chihuahua upper class. Establish- 
ing themselves in Tucson at this time, for 
example, were such individuals as Esteban 
Ochoa, Mariano Samaniego, the Aguirre 
brothers and Leopoldo Carrillo. In some cases 
these men were already linked through mar- 
riage with the high status Mexican families 
of Tucson. Even where this was not the case, 
the newcomers were accepted into the local 
upper class because of their obvious wealth 
and the high prestige lineages to which they 
belonged. Some intermarried with ranking 
Anglos. For most of the period between 1863 
and 1880 the Mexican and Anglo upper 
classes of the community were indistinguish- 
able. 

After 1880, conditions changed. The 
Apaches had by that date been largely sub- 
dued and many more Anglo women entered 
the territory to provide brides for Anglo 
men. Furthermore, the coming of the rail- 
road decreased the importance of the Sonoran 
supply route and Mexican merchants and 
freighters lost most of the advantage they 
had previously enjoyed. Some went bankrupt. 
Others left the community to concentrate on 
building up ranching properties which they 
had previously acquired. 

With the Apache menace no longer seri- 
ous, the military forces left the region. 
Tucson suffered a severe depression as a 
result. In 1883, alone, three of the principal 
businesses in the community went under. 
Between 1880 and 1890 the population 
dwindled. 


As competition for jobs became more 
intense, Anglo-Latino relations declined. 
Formerly well-to-do Mexican-Americans 
were no longer participating in the activities 
of the Anglo upper class. We note through- 
out the 1880's that fewer and fewer Spanish 
names are included in newspaper accounts 
of social affairs sponsored by ranking Anglo 
families. Even such men of prestige as Mari- 
ano G. Samaniego and newspaper publisher 
Carlos Velasco were beginning to feel the 
sting of Anglo prejudice. 

As conditions worsened, members of the 
Spanish speaking upper class resolved to try 
to do something about restoring the previous 
equilibrium. In 1894, they formed the 
Alianza Hispano Americana. They were not 
completely successful in their aim, but did 
manage to boost some of their members into 
political posts from which they could work 
toward eliminating some of the social and 
economic discrimination. It was during the 
early period in the history of the Alianza that 
Mexican-Americans served in such important 
elective offices as Chairman of the Pima 
County Board of Supervisors and County 
Sheriff. The gentlemen holding these posts 
were respectively M. G. Samaniego and 
Nabor Pacheco. 

Despite the fact that the Aliancistas were 
not able to integrate the social structures of 
the Anglo and Mexican communities to the 
degree which had characterized the post Civil 
War era, they were able to restore a generally 
healthy inter-ethnic condition to the commu- 
nity. This is evidenced by the fact that within 
15 years after the founding of the organi- 
zation a number of the upper class Mexican- 
Americans had withdrawn from participation 
in the group’s activities. Increasingly, the 
Alianza was focusing its attention on dis- 
crimination in other Southwestern communi- 
ties, additional evidence that the situation in 
Tucson had been improved over that of the 
1880's and 1890's. 

Relations between Anglos and Latino in 
Tucson might have suffered a severe setback 
following the Mexican Revolution which 
began in 1910 except for another factor. 
Many of the persons displaced by the revolu- 
tion and who crossed the border into Arizona 
had lost their possessions in Sonora and other 
Mexican states and were in need of imme- 
diate employment in order to survive. Tucson, 
whose economy was still centered around 
retail trade, was not in a favorable position 
to attract many of these immigrants. Much 
better situated were mining towns like Bis- 
bee, Morenci and Jerome, and agricultural 
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regions like the Phoenix area and the Casa 
Grande Valley. Roosevelt Dam had been com- 
pleted during this period and the lands along 
the lower Salt River were beginning to be 
irrigated extensively. As a result, the new- 
comers flocked to Phoenix and the mining 
communities. 

Census figures prove our contention that 
Tucson received less of the Mexican immigra- 
tion than other parts of the state. In 1900 
the city had nearly one-sixth of the entire 
foreign born population of Arizona. By 
1920, it had only a fourteenth. Between 
1900 and 1920 Tucson's foreign born popu- 
lation increased by 3,000. For Arizona as a 
whole, the foreign born population increased 
more than 46,000. Furthermore, between 
1910 and 1920, Phoenix moved ahead of 
Tucson as the state’s most populous city. 

What is the significance of the figures we 
have just quoted? To begin with, they show 
that not enough immigrants entered Tucson 
between 1910 and 1920 to upset the popula- 
tion balance between Anglos and Mexicans. 
At about 1900, the proportion of Anglos in 
the community had surpassed 50 per cent and 
the new Mexican immigration after 1910 
was not sufficient to again give Spanish 
speakers numerical superiority. Furthermore, 
most of the immigrants were financially desti- 
tute, few of them either being of the mana- 
gerial class or retaining enough of their 
funds to start new ranches and businesses. 
These individuals were not in a position to 
compete economically with Anglos and en- 
tered Anglo dominated society at the bottom 
of the socio-economic scale. Many were from 
the so-called peon class and seemed to fit the 
stereotypes which Anglos had brought with 
them from other areas. In both mining and 
agricultural regions there was widespread 
prejudice and discrimination against these 
people whose standards of living were so 
noticeably low. Had more of them come to 
Tucson it is conceivable that some of the 
city’s Anglos would have used the behavior 
and living standards of these immigrants as 
rationalization for renewed discrimination. 
However, this seems not to have happened. 
With a few shifts back and forth, Anglo- 
Latino relations in the city continued as 
before. 

When the depression struck Tucson in 
1930 and the job situation again became 
tense, the same economic discrimination 
which had characterized the latter years of 
the 19th century again became manifest. Our 
Spanish speaking citizens who recall these 
years often state that there were times when 


“a Mexican was the last one hired and the 
first one fired.” 

Again, the Tucson Mexican colony proved 
that it contained within its own system the 
mechanism necessary to correct the situation. 
A number of prominent business and profes- 
sional men organized a political club whose 
aim was to persuade community Latinos to 
vote as a block against candidates with known 
records of discrimination and in favor of 
those who promised to give Mexican-Ameri- 
cans an even break in the competition for 
jobs in the city, county and state governments. 
Again, as during the 1890's and early 1900's, 
they received help from prominent Tucsonans 
of mixed Anglo-Mexican parentage. Again, 
too, they were successful in carrying out their 
aims. By the late 1940’s, many capable 
Spanish-speaking employees had been added 
to government payrolls, Mexican-American 
businessmen were sharing in government 
contracts and professionals of Mexican des- 
cent were being hired for consultation. In 
the generally favorable economic climate 
which has characterized the community since 
the beginning of World War II, the social 
and economic discrimination of the 1930's 
has largely disappeared. 

Thus far, we have developed a number of 
factors which we feel have significantly af- 
fected the course of Anglo-Latino relations 
in the City of Tucson. I should like to com- 
ment upon one more point which I feel is at 
least as important as any we have mentioned. 

Since the era of the American Civil War, 
the most prominent Mexican-Americans in 
Tucson have been businessmen. From the 
merchants and freighters of the 1870's to the 
bankers and department store owners of the 
present day, men of commerce have repre- 
sented to the city at large symbols of the inte- 
gration of the Anglo and Mexican communi- 
ties. They have played prominent roles in the 
Chamber of Commerce, the principal service 
clubs and political parties. These successful 
Mexican businessmen in Tucson have not 
been forced to rely upon members of the 
Spanish speaking community for clientele 
as has been the case in other areas of the 
Southwest. 

Recent studies by Floyd Hunter, North 
Carolina sociologist, and others have pointed 
out the tremendous prestige enjoyed by the 
successful businessman in American society. 
Businessmen, even more than politicians, 
these studies show, often are the most influ- 
ential persons in communities of the United 
States. Through Chambers of Commerce and 
other formal voluntary associations, the busi- 
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nessman expresses an interest in almost every- 
thing that occurs in his area. 

The fact, then, that Mexican-Americans in 
Tucson have occupied the high prestige status 
of successful businessmen cannot help but 
have had an effect upon inter-group relations. 

In summary: we have introduced a num- 
ber of factors— geographic, historic, demo- 
graphic, social and economic— which we feel 
have combined in a unique way to produce 
generally cordial Anglo-Latino relations in 
the community of Tucson, Arizona. These 
factors include mutual interdependence 
against the Apaches in the early period, 


extensive intermarriage in the years follow- 
ing the American Civil War, the presence in 
the community of individuals from upper 
class Mexican society, the lack of heavy 
middle and lower class immigration during 
and after the Mexican revolution and the 
emergence of the Spanish speaking business- 
man, rather than politicians or individuals of 
other occupations or professions, as the sym- 
bol of successful Anglo-Mexican integration. 
As the result of all these factors, inter-ethnic 
relations in the city today are clearly different 
from those in most other communities of the 
American Southwest. 


THE TOMBSTONE BONANZA, 1878-1886 
By JEANNE DEVERE* 


“GOLD’— the magic cry, and with this cry, a 
great stampede started the western trek across 
America in 1848. But gold is a mineral that 
is seldom found alone. Most of the gold seek- 
ers who covered the deserts, hills and moun- 
tains in a searching wave were not men edu- 
cated in mineralogy and, for that reason, 
often passed up fortunes in other minerals 
while they sought only the glittering gold. 
It was not until 1859 that anyone bothered 
to run an assay on that “blue stuff” that had 
annoyed gold seekers in California and 
Nevada. That “blue stuff” proved to be rich 
silver sulphide. 

Without a doubt one of the most colorful 
pages in western history is the story of Tomb- 
stone, its beginning and its mines that gave 
it birth. This famous camp lies in one of the 
three silver-producing areas of the Western 
Hemisphere. This particular area ¢xtends as 
far south as Honduras, Central America, and 
the portion that is in the United States alone 
has produced oVer one and one-half billion 
dollars in silver. Tombstone was certainly the 
Helldorado of this El Dorado. 

With the arrival of the United States Mexi- 
can Boundary Commission in the south- 
eastern corner of the Arizona Territory in 
1849, a degree of protection was offered to 


*Mrs. Devere, Research Historian for the 
Tombstone Restoration Commission, traces her 
Arizona heritage to her grandparents who moved 
to Tombstone in 1880. Much of her childhood 
was spent working with her father who was 
Superintendent of the Tombstone Consolidated 
Mill and Mining Company. Her paper on Tomb- 
stone mining was presented at the session: “The 
Mining Frontier in Arizona,” during the First 
Annual Arizona Historical Convention at Tucson 
this spring. 


anyone wanting to venture into this strong- 
hold of the murderous Apache. Prospectors 
came — enthusiastic, dedicated searchers — but, 
as a degree in mining engineering was not a 
requirement for a devout prospector, many of 
these men knew little of what they were 
searching. The exception to this was Fred- 
erich Brunckow, a graduate from the School 
of Mines, Freiberg, Germany, and an experi- 
enced prospector. He established an adobe 
cabin about a mile east of the San Pedro 
River and used this as a base for his pros- 
pecting operations. The walls of this cabin 
still stand today. But Apaches were not the 
only menace that roamed this outpost of 
civilization and Frederich Brunckow was 
murdered by his own Mexican workmen. He 
had located and started operation of the 
“Brunckow Mine” and, with his death, his 
murderers fled into Mexico and left the mine 
to anyone that cared to claim it. 

The history of the “Brunckow Mine” is 
one of tragedy. There is no record of the 
number of men who lost their lives in and 
around the lonely cabin. Many were mur- 
dered for the mine itself; one of these, Milton 
P. Duffield, the first United States Marshall 
to the Arizona Territory. It was the camping 
spot for smugglers who murdered and were 
murdered and, of course, there was the ever- 
present Apache! Though many men gave 
their lives for the “Brunckow Mine” which 
has been located and relocated through all 
the years, the mine has proven absolutely 
worthless. 

In spite of the Indian menace, the rich 
mining regions of Cerro Colorado, Santa 
Rita and Patagonia continued to operate but 
at a very high cost in human lives. With the 
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establishment of Fort Buchanan and other 
army posts, the Indians were subdued and 
operations flourished until troops were with- 
drawn at the time of the Civil War. Again 
the Indians arose in a murdering horde and 
all mining was abandoned. Thus the area that 
Brunckow had felt was so promising was 
never successfully prospected until the estab- 
lishment of an Army post at Camp Huachuca 
in March 1877. 

Traveling with the first troops to arrive was 
a prospector named Ed Schieffelin, who was 
born in Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, the son of a 
prominent New York and Pennsylvania fam- 
ily. With the great stampede moving west, 
this young man’s urge for adventure made 
him persuade his brother, Al, to join him. 
Fate led them to seek employment in the 
Silver King Mine in Superior in early 1877. 
Though Al was content with a good job, Ed’s 
eye was always on the far horizon. Upon 
hearing that the company of troops were be- 
ing sent to establish a new army post west 
of the San Pedro, he decided to take advan- 
tage of their protection and come along “to 
have a look around.” 

When Camp Huachuca was reached Schief- 
felin decided to prospect farther up the San 
Pedro Valley, and came upon the old Brunc- 
kow cabin. He noted the direction of the 
ledges and could not help but share the dead 
engineer’s opinion of the area. When he told 
the scout at the army post that he was going 
to do some prospecting and, maybe, this time 
find his fortune, his good friend Al Sieber 
protested strongly and insisted it would never 
be his fortune, only his tombstone that he 
would find there. Ed laughingly assured him 
he would be just as watchful and as cautious 
as the Apaches themselves. 

Ed was to remember his friend’s warning 
many times in the weeks to come. One bright 
moonlight night he lay trembling among 
huge granite boulders on a hill overlooking 
a spring where he had watered, watching a 
band of Indians search the stream bed for 
him. They had found his tracks in the sand 
and he prayed that they would lose them on 
the hard granite stones and that his trusty 
mule Beck, would not make a sound. It was 
with a grateful heart that he watched the 
small hunting party finally give up the 
search and ride away. Years later he took a 
friend Gus Barron, to the very spot, and 
upon telling him the story said that here was 
where he wanted to be buried; here where he 
could watch for Indians throughout all 
eternity. Ed Schieffelin rests on that spot 
today. 


Ed found some very good looking pieces 
of “float” but realized that his supplies were 
very low and that if anything was going to be 
developed here, he would have to have help. 
On the third of September, 1877, his first 
claim, the ‘““Tumbstone Mine,” was recorded 
in Tucson, County of Pima, Arizona Terri- 
tory. He gave its location as about four and 
one-half miles in a north-easterly direction 
from the “Bronco Mine,” (as Ed called it) 
and about four miles in an easterly direction 
from the San Pedro River. He recorded the 
location of the “Graveyard” at the same time. 

In Tucson he tried very hard to get a “grub 
stake” but was not well known there, and the 
region that he wanted to prospect had a very 
bad reputation for men not returning. In 
desperation he decided to go to Superior and 
see what Al could do to help. To his great 
disappointment, he arrived there to find that 
his brother had left for northwestern Ari- 
zona. With his supplies and money gone and 
Beck in need of rest, feed, and a new pair 
of shoes, Ed was forced to take a job to 
resupply himself. It was three months later 
before he was able to join his brother at the 
Signal Mill in Mohave County. 

Al had a good job—four dollars a day— 
and was not very interested in the enthusiastic 
story Ed had to tell. Finally he did agree to 
take the samples to a mining engineer he 
knew, Richard Gird, to have an assay run. 
Gird ran the samples and they assayed around 
$2,000 a ton. This was very good but Al had 
no money; neither he nor Ed were mining 
engineers; and anyway he had a good job! 
Ed’s enthusiasm was undaunted and he went 
to work on Gird, who was much more inter- 
ested but he too had little money. However 
he did know Governor A. P. K. Safford, who 
had told him of his very good friend, John 
Vosburg, in Tucson. Vosburg was a gun- 
smith but he and Governor Safford had 
holdings in several mines that they had “grub- 
staked” and they were always interested in a 
deal. Now, if Vosburg could be interested in 
grubstaking the trip, they might be able to 
work things out. This was all Ed needed and 
he soon persuaded Al and Gird to go with 
him to talk to Vosburg. 

It was February 14, 1878, when the three 
men left the Signal Mill with all of Gird’s 
assaying equipment loaded on a small blue 
spring wagon which he had purchased and 
with his mule Mollie in the harness beside 
the faithful Beck. Three days later they 
arrived in Tucson — it was night and quite late 
—but Ed could not think of sleeping until 
they had contacted Vosburg. They went to 
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his shop and asked if they might talk to him 
alone. Mr. Vosburg locked the door and drew 
the shades. Gird explained about his friend- 
ship with Governor Safford and that the 
Governor had told him Mr. Vosburg could be 
trusted. They showed him the samples, tell- 
ing him they had come from the Chiricahua 
Mountains and that they were in a hurry. 
They were worried for fear they had been 
followed, as men at the Signal Mill were very 
curious about Gird and Al giving up their 
good jobs. 

Vosburg asked them how much they felt 
they needed and they thought $250.00 would 
be sufficient but he, knowing how far away 
the Chiricahuas were, thought they should 
have $300.00. Therefore the next morning 
he took them to Lord and Williams where 
he stood good for three hundred dollars 
worth of supplies. The trio headed out of 
Tucson towards the southeast that night after 
dark. They had deliberately lied to Mr. Vos- 
burg about their find being in the Chiri- 
cahuas for, at this point, they were not going 
to trust anyone. 

They passed along the San Pedro Valley 
near the new Mormon settlement of St. 
David but stayed well to the west bank of the 
river for they did not want to be seen. They 
were constantly alert for the feared Apache 
and arrived at the old “Bronco House” on 
February 20th. Gird went to work at once 
making an assay furnace out of the old fire- 
place and getting all set for business. 

Then started the days of disappointment! 
First they worked on the “Graveyard Mine” 
only to find that it was worthless and they 
felt the name appropriate, for here they were 
burying their hopes; that is, Al and Gird 
were, but not Ed! Each morning he arose just 
as enthusiastic and each night had a dozen 
reasons why they did not find it that day but 
would certainly find it the next. Finally Al 
and Gird decided to leave. Ed argued with 
them and emphatically said that he was stay- 
ing under any circumstances. He made Gird 
admit the formation was good; therefore the 
reason they had not “hit” was just some bad 
luck, nothing else! So, in face of such earnest 
persuasion, Al and Gird agreed to stay a few 
days longer. These soon passed and now food 
was running so low that some hunting must 
be done, so Ed and Al left to get some fresh 
meat while Gird ran some samples they had 
brought in the day before. 

On topping the crest of a ridge over which 
a deer had just disappeared, Ed’s eye spotted 
a rocky outcropping. He walked over to it; 
kicked it with his boot, and in the rock that 


broke off, was a bright shining streak. Ed 
picked it up and he could force his thumb- 
nail into the soft metal. This looked good! 
He took his pick and went to work on the 
outcropping only to have each new piece look 
better than the last. The ledge was about seven 
inches wide and nearly fifty feet long. In great 
excitement he gathered a sample sack full 
and headed for camp. When he emptied the 
contents out in front of Gird, the trained eyes 
of the mineralogist opened in astonishment. 
“Ed, you lucky cuss—you have hit it.” The 
next day Ed and Gird located the “Lucky Cuss 
Mine.” This was the strike that opened up 
the whole fabulous district and made Ed 
Schieffelin famous. 

As they moved north and east from the 
“Lucky Cuss” into an area they had not pros- 
pected before, they found rich ore every- 
where. Mine after mine was located. A min- 
ing claim is 600 by 1500 feet and it is up 
to the miner to know that he is getting all 
the most valuable parts of his find in this 
area. The “Toughnut” claim was so named 
by the partners because it was so very difficult 
for them to follow the correct dip and course 
of the ledges. After locating a good number 
of value, they felt Gird should go to Tucson 
to record their claims. 

The first thing Gird did was to report to 
their benefactor, John Vosburg, telling of 
their find and asking for more supplies— 
now powder. He also admitted that the mine 
was not in the Chiricahuas but only about 
half that distance away. Gird urged Vosburg 
to go at once into the district and make some 
locations, assuring him of his assistance and 
telling him that as soon as the location 
notices were recorded, the word would be out 
and the big rush would start. Vosburg also 
realized that, if this was a big strike, money 
would be needed for development. Mills 
would have to be built and they cost the kind 
of money neither he nor Safford had. At this 
time Governor Saftord was in the East and so 
Vosburg wired him, telling him to line up 
money so that they could take advantage of 
their golden opportunity. 

As secretly as the Schieffelins and Gird had 
worked, two prospectors had “smelled a rat” 
and, very shortly after the find of the rich 
“Lucky Cuss” outcrop, these men, Oliver 
Boyer and Thomas Walker, arrived and lo- 
cated the “Grand Central” ledge. This claim 
the Schieffelins and Gird disputed with them, 
as they had located a portion of the same 
ledge. The argument waxed heavy and long, 
but finally the dispute was settled with the 
Schieffelins and Gird owning the west por- 
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tion of the ledge, which they named the 
“Contention”— because of the contention it 
had caused. Boyer and Walker named their 
claim the “Grand Central” and these two 
were to be the major mines of the district. In 
April, Gird and the Schieffelins sold the 
“Contention” to a San Francisco group for 
$10,000 —the first money realized from their 
discoveries. 

People were pouring in from every direc- 
tion and the partners were being offered 
fabulous sums for their holdings but, all the 
time, Safford was working to raise money in 
the East and he kept urging the trio to hang 
on “just a little longer.” In the fall of 1878 
Safford arrived with the Corbin brothers of 
New Britain, Connecticut, and Dr. Cox, state 
geologist of Indiana, to find a very excited 
Vosburg waiting for them. He took Safford 
aside and showed him reports of ore that had 
run as high as $30,000 per ton. For the lay- 
man, a ton of this type ore is approximately 
two wheelbarrows full. The horn silver was 
so rich you could leave the imprint of a coin 
in the metal. The men from the East had 
seen all they needed to see. They told Vos- 
burg to write out the contract, by which they 
were to furnish the money for a ten stamp 
mill to be built on the San Pedro River, nine 
miles away. 

While all of this was going on in the min- 
ing world, the town of Tombstone was in 
the throes of its birth. The first settlement 
was at the springs where Schieffelin watched 
the Indians search, but this was some three 
or four miles from the mines—quite a dis- 
tance when your only means of transporta- 
tion is by foot, by horse, or by wagon! The 
second settlement sprung up on the ridge just 
west of the “Lucky Cuss” but, in no time at 
all, the people interested in the establishment 
of a permanent city realized that, on this 
ridge, the town and the mines would soon be 
crowding into each other. Already the first 
graveyard, one that preceded Tombstone’s 
famous Boothill, was being covered by the 
“Toughnut” dump. So Richard Gird and 
Colonel Clark of New Orleans moved north 
to the ridge known as “Goose Flats” and laid 
out the present town of Tombstone, which 
was officially christened at a town meeting 
of the miners in June of 1878. By November 
1879, sixteen months later, the town was 
ready for incorporation and an issue of the 
Arizona Weekly Star tells of the granting of 
the incorporation petition of the City of 
Tombstone by the Pima County Board of 
Supervisors. However, the city was to wait 


fourteen additional months before the Terri- 
torial Legislature granted this petition. 

The Tombstone Gold and Silver Mill and 
Mining Company was formed in October 
1878 and Gird was sent to San Francisco to 
buy the material for the mill. He purchased a 
quartz mill and it was shipped by boat down 
the coast of California, around the tip of 
Baja California, and up the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia to Yuma, where it was loaded on huge 
freight wagons and hauled to the mill site 
on the San Pedro River. By June 1879, this 
mill was in operation. With the first bar of 
silver being worth more than $1,880, the 
company started paying dividends of $50,000 
per month and did not miss a dividend for 
twenty-seven months. 

The first load of bullion was hauled to 
Tucson by Ed Schieffelin in that same blue 
spring wagon that had been their transporta- 
tion into this area and again in the harness 
were Beck and Mollie. The company soon 
bought a much larger and more substantial 
wagon and Ed, with two other men, con- 
tinued, for several months, to haul the bul- 
lion to Tucson. But this was no fun for Ed! 
Things were getting much too civilized and, 
with all the people coming in, you did not 
even have to worry too much about Apaches 
—just an occasional highwayman he took 
himself elsewhere to prospect. 

The first mill built on the San Pedro was 
called the Gird Mill and soon the second 
mill, the Corbin, was built. Across the river 
from the Gird Mill sprang up one of the 
Territory's toughest towns, Charleston. The 
Corbin Mill was just a short distance away at 
Millville. 

In March, 1880, the two Schieffelins sold 
their interest in the mills and in the mines 
supplying them, for $600,000, receiving 
$50,000 down and $50,000 per month until 
paid. For his original claim, “The Tumb- 
stone,” Ed received $400. Gird did not want 
them to sell and refused to follow suit. He 
remained with the company for a little over a 
year, and when he did sell, he received more 
for his share than the two Schieffelins to- 
gether had received for their holdings. With 
no obligation what-so-ever, for there had 
never been a written agreement between 
them, Gird looked up his old partners and 
split with them. Thus Schieffelin’s dream of 
adventure and great wealth became a reality. 

Mills were springing up all along the San 
Pedro; the Sunset Mill was built, and the 
Boston Mill at Emery City, four miles from 
Charleston. The Western Mining Company 
built another two miles below Fairbanks and 
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because this one was to handle the ores of 
the “Contention” mine primarily, they also 
named it “Contention.” Contention City soon 
grew up around it. The Grand Central Min- 
ing Company built a mill between Conten- 
tion City and Fairbanks. Money was every- 
where. Tombstone grew and prospered; its 
population reached approximately 15,000. 
With this great wealth came many undesir- 
ables — gamblers, outlaws, “soiled doves,” and 
in 1882, Tombstone had 150 licensed estab- 
lishments for the “dispensing of intoxicants.” 

These conditions brought the need for law 
enforcement and, in this day of slow trans- 
portation, Pima County was very large and 
very hard to police. The new brawling area 
was feeling its importance and so pressure 
was brought to bear on the Territorial Legis- 
lature to cut this portion of the county away 
from Pima and form a new one with Tomb- 
stone as the county seat. This became a reality 
in 1881 when the 12th Territorial Legisla- 
ture formed the county of Cochise —the only 
county in Arizona named for an Indian chief 
and not a tribe. 

Many problems confronted the pioneers 
trying to establish this new county and not 
the least of these was water. Tombstone had 
been plagued by an insufficient supply from 
the very beginning. A new company, the 
Huachuca Water Company, undertook the 
tremendous job of laying a seven-inch line 
twenty-eight miles from springs in the Hua- 
chuca Mountains, to assure Tombstone of a 
permanent and adequate water supply. 

This was accomplished in 1881—and in 
this same year, water was struck on the 520 


foot level of the Sulphuret shaft. Miners had 
known from the beginning that they would 
encounter water but they did not expect it 
this soon. The city hailed this as a new boon. 
The Tombstone Epitaph writes “One very 
well informed and very conservative mining 
man remarked to the Epitaph reporter that, 
in his opinion, the Camp had been benefited 
100 per cent by the encountering of water in 
the Sulphuret.” 

Soon the twenty stamp Girard Mill was 
built in Tombstone, for they could now use 
the water from the mines for the mill and 
the high cost of transporting the ore to the 
San Pedro at $3.50 a ton would be saved. 
Tombstone’s future never looked brighter. 
Pumps were installed on the “Grand Cen- 
tral” and the “Contention,” and production 
rose. 1884 saw Tombstone at her peak. The 
outlaw element had been brought under con- 
trol; production was steady and secure; and 
Tombstone and Cochise County were thriv- 
ing. Then, in that same year, trouble reared 
its ugly head. 

Strikes—labor strikes, closed the mines 
and, after several months they reopened but 
were not quite so prosperous. The silver 
market started to fluctuate and then in 1886 
came real disaster! The “Grand Central” 
hoisting house and pumping works burned; 
the “Contention” pumps could not begin to 
handle all the water and so the mines were 
flooded! The price of silver dropped; the 
water in the mines rose; and the citizens of 
Tombstone, who had cheered that water, 
hung their heads and, with despair in their 
hearts, cursed that water. 


NOTES ON THE EARP-CLANTON FEUD 
By WILLIAM A. DUFFEN 


TOWARD MID-AFTERNOON, October 26, 
1881, the siesta quiet of the village of Tomb- 
stone, Arizona Territory, was rudely inter- 
rupted by a short burst of gunfire. Within a 
thirty-second period, three young men were 
shot down to die in the manure filled dust of 
the street fronting the O. K. Corral. The 
tragedy was that those who died were but 
indirectly tied to the people and events lead- 
ing to this hour. 

To better understand it is necessary to 
return to the evening of March 15, 1881, 
when an outbound stage carrying a reported 
$80,000 bullion shipment was held up. The 
robbery failed, as did the planned assassina- 
tion of Bob Paul, Wells Fargo’s most capable 


guard. Instead, the driver, Bud Philpot, was 
killed. 

Those responsible for this abortive attempt 
were thought to be elements of a large group 
of roughnecks, or “cowboys” as they were 
called. As investigations continued, the finger 
of guilt began to point; a panic for personal 
safety developed in their ranks, producing, as 
time went on, a schism within the group. 
This division crystallized; two factions 
formed, one led by the Earps, the other by 
the Clantons. More killings, political differ- 
ences, and as some imply, even squabbles 
over women, were added to the already explo- 
sive situation. 

Several days prior to the major showdown, 
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the Earp faction began to reflect an air of 
desperation, one that grew in intensity, until 
that October afternoon when the three Earps, 
Morgan, Virgil and Wyatt with the help of 
their friend “Doc” Holliday, closed in on 
Tom and Frank McLowery, Ike and Billy 
Clanton as they were preparing to leave 
town. Several witnesses testified that nine- 
teen-year-old Billy was shot down after stat- 
ing that he did not want to fight, and only 
after he was on the ground did he draw a 
weapon and fire. Ike, who was unarmed, 
escaped by running. Tom showed he was 
unarmed but was blasted to death by Holli- 
day’s shotgun. Frank grabbed for his saddle 
gun. The few shots that Frank and Billy got 
off were telling but not fatal. Morgan Earp 
was wounded in the shoulder, his brother 
Virgil in the leg. 

Feeling ran high and Wyatt along with 
“Doc” were jailed by Sheriff John Behan for 
murder. Bail was immediately forthcoming. 
None was needed for Morgan and Virgil, as 
they lay helpless in their own beds. Due to 
pressures Earp and Holliday were returned to 


JOHN BEHAN 
Sheriff of Cochise County 


jail without bail. They immediately started a 
fight for release. 

There recently came to light among a 
group of documents in the Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society, a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus, signed by Wyatt Earp and 
J. H. Holliday. The text of this writ follows: 


In the matter of the application of Wyatt Earp 
and J. H. Holliday for a writ of Habeas Corpus. 
To the Hon. J. H. Lucas Probate Judge of the 
County of Cochise, Arizona Territory. 

Your petitioners Wyatt Earp and J. H. Holli- 
day respectfully shows unto your Honor, that 
they are unlawfully imprisoned and restrained 
of their liberty by John H. Behan Esq. Sheriff of 
Cochise County, Arizona Territory and are now 
by said Behan held and so restrained as aforesaid 
at the office of Wells Spicer Esq. on Fifth Street 
between Allen and Fremont Streets in the City of 
Tombstone, Cochise County, Arizona Territory. 

That the said imprisonment and restraint are 
illegal thereof consists in this. 

That the said defendants were arrested upon a 
charge of murder and taken by said John H. 
Behan, Sheriff as aforesaid, before the said Wells 
Spicer Esq. a Justice of the Peace in said City of 
Tombstone on the 29th day of October A. D. 
1881. 

That upon a showing made by the defendants 
on the last named day before said Wells Spicer 
Justice of the Peace, as aforesaid, the said Wells 
Spicer before proceeding with the examination 
of said defendants upon said charge of murder, 
admitted each of said defendants to bail, pend- 
ing their examination upon said charge, in the 
sum of Ten Thousand Dollars each. 

That the examination of the said defendants 
was proceeded with on the 31st day of October 
A. D. 1881, before the said Wells Spicer Esq. 
Justice of the Peace as aforesaid in said City of 
Tombstone, and during the examination of one 
of the witnesses for the prosecution or on behalf 
of the Territory and long before the prosecution 
had closed their case on behalf of the Territory 
the said Wells Spicer Esq. as such Justice, on 
motion of Counsel for the prosecution, made an 
order that said defendants be remanded into the 
custody of the Sheriff of the County of Cochise, 
Arizona Territory, without bail. 

Wherefore your petitioner prays that a writ 
of Habeas Corpus may be granted, directed to 
the said John H. Behan, Sheriff as aforesaid, 
commanding him to have the bodies of Wyatt 
Earp and J. H. Holliday, before your Honor at a 
time and place therein to be specified, to do and 
receive what shall then and there be considered 
by your Honor concerning said Wyatt Earp and 
said J. H. Holliday, together with the time and 
cause of their detention, and said Writ and that 
they the said Wyatt Earp and the said J. H. Hol- 
liday may be restored to their liberty. 


{signed} Wyatt Earp 
J. H. Holliday 
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Territory of Arizona 
County of Cochise 
J. H. Holliday and Wyatt Earp being severally 
duly sworn, each for himself and not one for the 
other, says that he is one of the petitioners 
named in the foregoing petition, that he has 
heard read the said petition and knows the con- 
tents thereof, and that the same is true of his own 
knowledge, except as to the matters which are 
therein stated on his information or belief, and 
as to those matters that he believes it to be true. 
{signed} Wyatt Earp 
J. H. Holliday 
Subscribed & sworn to before me this 7th day 
of Nov. A. D. 1881 
{signed} T.J. Drum 
Circuit Court 1st Jud’! Dist. 
Cochise County 


Filed Nov 7th A D 1881 
{signed} J. H. Lucas 
Probate Judge 

Though legal decisions cleared the Earp 
faction, popular opinion placed them in an 
awkward and defensive position. The feud 
was not ended. Incidents trivial and impor- 
tant continued. During late evening, Decem- 
ber 28, 1881, Virgil Earp while crossing the 
street from the Oriental Saloon was shot in 
the back with a load of slugs and buckshot, 
wounding him in a manner that left him 
partially crippled for life. Saturday evening, 
March 18, 1882, Morgan Earp, while playing 
a game of pool in Hatch’s Saloon was shot 
in the back from ambush outside. He died 
about a half hour later. Wyatt felt he knew 
who was responsible and swore vengeance. 

Two days later Virgil and his wife left 
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From the Tombstone Prospector, April 7, 
1919. 

Several hundred cattlemen and their fam- 
ilies from all parts of Arizona, attending the 
semi-annual convention of the Cochise- 
Graham Counties Cattle Grower's Associa- 
tion at Willcox, were horrified today when a 
wild horse threw J. H. Johnson, known in 
cattle circles as “Hackberry Slim” and after 
dragging the rider a few feet galloped off 
with his leg dangling in the stirrup, while 
Johnson lay on the ground. After a frantic 
chase in which several cowboys took part, 
the leg, a cork one, was brought back to its 
owner, who strapped it back on and com- 
pleted his ride successfully. 


Tombstone with Morgan’s body for Colton, 
California, accompanied by several of the 
faction as far as Tucson. Several days later 
Wyatt left for good. Violence was not ended; 
in Tucson just as their train was about to 
depart a number of shots were heard outside 
in the dark. Next morning the body of Frank 
Stillwell was found in the railroad yard. He 
had been shot several times; an unfired 
revolver was in his possession. The man sus- 
pected of Morgan’s death had been elimi- 
nated. The Earps were gone. 

There must have been a score or more 
violent deaths during that year following the 
attempted holdup in March of 1881, a verit- 
able chain reaction. After the glorification of 
the two factions for the past several years, 
by writers for our entertainment media, it 
may come as a surprise to some, to note that 
Wyatt and “Doc” had ever been on “the 
inside looking out.” 

For those enthusiasts of the Earp-Clanton 
feud, the following major publications are 
recommended: 

Walter Noble Burns, Tombstone: An Illiad of 
the Southwest, New York, 1927. 

William M. Breakenridge, Helldorado, Boston 
and New York, 1928. 

Stuart N. Lake, Wyatt Earp, Frontier Marshall, 
Boston and New York, 1931. 

Douglas D. Martin, Tombstone’s Epitaph, Albu- 
querque, 1951, 4th printing, 1958. 

Douglas D. Martin, The Earps of Tombstone: as 
reported by the early editors of the Tombstone 
Epitaph, Tombstone, 1959. 

Frank Waters, The Earp Brothers of Tombstone, 
New York, 1960. 


NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS 


DECHIGONIZED! 


From the Tucson Weekly Arizonian, April 1, 
1871. 

Whipping editors is a practice which, 
under the circumstances, must soon become 
unpopular. An Iowa editor lately put out the 
eye of a man who undertook to exercise him 
with a strip of twisted cow-hide; a Cleveland 
(Ohio ) editor lately dechigonized (we claim 
this word ) a female who attacked him with a 
cow-hide, and now we have before us an 
account of an effort made by four men to 
whip McDermott, of the Jersey City Herald, 
which resulted in three of the party being 
severely beaten, and the fourth put to flight. 
“A hint to the wise is sufficient.” 
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MAGNETIC CACTII 

Letter to the Editor of the Florence Tribune 
from Joe Mulhatton* at the Dagger Well, Near 
Ripsey Mine, February 9th, 1899. 

The magnetic cactus you wrote about in 
last weeks Tribune is a species of the Giant 
Sahuary. It is found in many places between 
Casa Grande and Florence, between Florence 
and Mesa and between Florence and River- 
side. 

There is a belt of the earth within a radius 
of fifty miles of Florence that is very mag- 
netic, no doubt caused by vast beds of copper 
or some other magnetic, that underlies it all, 
and this species of cactus from its fibrous 
nature acts like a telegraph instrument to 
receive and discharge the earth's vast surplus 
of magnetism, not required by the moon's 
and sun’s magnetic attraction. All the mag- 
netic cactii in this neighborhood are either 
positive or negative. One attracts; the other 
repels. 

Two tramps passing along the road just 
above Donnelly’s a few nights ago took 
refuge under a bunch of this cactus. One of 
the men was at once drawn up to and im- 
paled on the sharp blades of the cactus, while 
its octopus-like arms folded around him 
crushing him through and into the cactus, 
where his blood, flesh and bones turned into 
a pulp very much like ordinary mucilage, 
which trickled out slowly from the aperture 
made by the passing in of the man’s body. 
The cactus loses its magnetic power while it 
is digesting its victim. So we were enabled to 
look at this wonderful yet gruesome sight 
and report these particulars. 

The body of the other tramp was repelled 
by the negative cactus and thrown about 100 
feet distant against a positive magnetic cactus 
where it underwent a similar process to the 
one just described. There is very little travel 
through this wild section of Arizona, or this 
species of cactii would have been written 
about sooner. 


*{The author of this piece of fiction, Joe 
Mulhatton has attained the reputation and 
undisputed title of “Arizona's greatest fab- 
ricator.” He was not a newspaper man but a 
traveling salesman who often telegraphed 
stories to the Associated Press of the type pro- 
duced above. Another typical story regarded 
a passenger train coming into Tucson from 
the East and encountering grasshoppers so 
thick on the track that the engineer could 
not stop the train until it reached Maricopa. 
On another occasion he reported that the 
body of George Washington had not deteri- 


orated but rather it had petrified and sug- 
gested that the corpse be exhibited in Phila- 
delphia for all to see at fifty cents a look. The 
proceeds were then to be used to help build 
the Washington Monument.]} 


A VISIT TO ZUNI 


From the Hartford Evening Press, March 7, 
1864. Written by a correspondent for this east- 
ern newspaper. 

Several of us rode on to Zuni, Christmas 
day. Pretty much all the population turned 
out to see us, the males and children crowd- 
ing round us, and the women on the tops of 
the houses... One of them was an Albino or 
white Indian; he looks for all the world like 
an Irishman, barring his Indian costume, had 
blue eyes, tan hair, very fair complexion, 
rather a silly expression of the face, and can- 
not bear the light well. He wore a hat, which 
none of the Indians do. I was utterly baffled 
in finding anything definite about these 
singular creatures, that in small numbers 
were found in the Pueblo, when the first 
Spaniard came here 300 years ago. At pres- 
ent there are two men, four women and some 
half a dozen children of this race; those I 
talked with counted the children differently. 
Mariano, the governor being asked about 
them said there was a tradition that they 
were the relics of a race once forming a 
powerful Pueblo at El Morro or Inscription 
Rock, that they were all gone save these. 
Another story is that a company of Welsh 
miners came to work some mines here, and 
were driven off and murdered by the Zunis, 
who, a Ja the Romans, seized the women. It 
is singular that you see no crosses, no half 
white, and it is asserted that when Albinos 
intermarry, they do not have Albino chil- 
dren, and one of our party saw the mother 
of this Albino, and declared she was a pure 
Indian woman. It is a singularly inexplicable 
phenomena; the earliest Spanish writers men- 
tion finding them in about the same numbers 
as now. 


SPECIAL SHOWING 

From the Tucson Weekly Arizonian, February 
12, 1870. 

The scalp of the Indian killed by Col. 
{Reuben F.} Barnard, upon whom was found 
Col. [John Finkle} Stone’s gold bar, is on 
exhibition at Charley Brown’s Saloon. The 
hair is glossy and beautiful, and the ears are 
decorated by pendant brass buttons. [Colonel 
Stone was killed by Apache at Dragoon, 
Arizona, in 1869.} 
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COCHISE 

From the Tucson Weekly Arizonian, Septem- 
ber 17, 1870. 

Our correspondent at Camp Mogollon 
{Fort Apache] sends us the following inter- 
esting letter regarding that very murderous 
and eminently treacherous gentleman Mr. 
Cachise—“the Big Injun” who up to this 
day has killed more white men than even 
Red Cloud himself. 

Dear Old Arizonian:—I find by perusing 
your paper of the 27th ult. that the “Big 
Injun” Cachise was killed in Sonora some 
weeks ago. If that be true I would advise the 
people of Sonora to “go slow” and when they 
kill an Indian to kill him outright; to dis- 
member him, and bury the separate parts to 
make-sure that he may not again “shuffle on 
the mortal coil” and take to the warpath. 
Some 30 days ago an Indian woman claiming 
to be the wife of Cachise came to this post 
and petitioned Col. Green for peace for the 
old veteran. The Colonel, after thinking the 
matter over for 30 days, allowed him the 
right of way to this place—unharmed by the 
troops. He came in about the 30th of August, 
had a talk with the commanding officer, 
made peace, got a slice of beef and ate it, 
paid Messrs. Hinds and Hooker's herd a visit, 
lamented that his men were not on hand to 
partake of the hospitalization of Uncle Sam, 
and said that Col. Green was a good man 
and had treated him well, and that conse- 
quently he should return to his own country 
and put a stop to all hostilities with the 
Americans and Mexicans. He claims that he 
was treated very badly at Camp Bowie some 
years ago but thinks that he has killed about 
as many men as he has lost and now that he is 
about even. Says he wishes to be at peace— 
or, in other words wants to go upon the 
“retired list,’ .(as is customary), on the 
grounds that he is about “played out.” 

His descriptive list fills up as follows. I 
weighed him and measured his height: Five 
feet and nine and one-half inches high; forty- 
six or forty-seven years old; weight 164 
pounds; broad shoulders; stout frame; eyes 
medium size and very black; hair straight and 
black around arms; scarred all over the body 
with buck-shot; very high forehead; large 
nose, and for an Indian straight. If any of the 
Tucson people meet with such a man they 
may consider themselves already introduced 
to the king of the mountains, and can readily 
call him Cachise, such being the name which 
he readily responds. I have had a ride with 
him and two of his men for a distance of 
some three miles, but would not advise my 


friends to chose him for a travelling com- 
panion. 


AN ARIZONA MYSTERY 

From the Tucson Arizona Daily Star, Febru- 
ary 24, 1894. Titled “An Arizona Mystery.” 

In 1864, Dr. [John Tabor} Alsap and 
Lord {Bryan P. D.} Duppa, well known pio- 
neers were prospecting with a party in the 
Bradshaw mountains on the Hassayampa 
creek. The Indians were very hostile and 
fights were such common occurrence that the 
party never separated at any great distance 
but were at all times on the lookout. One 
morning they separated for the purpose of 
hunting, Duppa commanding one detach- 
ment and Alsap the other. In going up a 
canyon in which they were separated from 
their companions by high mountains, Dup- 
pa’s detachment was attacked by a large band 
of Tonto Apaches. The whites gradually 
fought their way across the ridge with the 
hope of rejoining their companions. During 
the advance, Duppa who was stationed be- 
hind a rock, noticed that he was the par- 
ticular mark of someone with a bow, and 
after several arrows had fallen and one 
struck him in the arm, he concluded that it 
was safer to reconnoiter. By shifting his posi- 
tion he was enabled to view the marksman, 
as he thought, just as the bowstring rang 
for another shot. Raising his rifle he took 
aim and just as he was touching the trigger 
the supposed Indian cried, “Don’t shoot!” in 
good English, but it was too late and the 
body fell over with life extinct. Soon after the 
two parties succeeded in forming a junction 
and the Indians retreated, leaving their dead. 
Out of curiosity the party returned to the 
place where Duppa killed the supposed In- 
dian and found that it was a white woman, 
evidently about 30 years of age and dressed 
in all the paint and paraphernalia of the 
Apaches, though she undoubtedly still re- 
membered her native language. Extensive 
investigation was made but no trace of her 
former whereabouts could ever be obtained, 
neither did the tribes of Indians know any- 
thing about her. 


In Fiemoriam 


Catherine Duffy Foy (1894-1960) 
John George (?-1960) 

Sarah Allred Hunt (?-1960) 

Clyda Sanders Markham (1902-1960) 
Frank Putter (1898-1960) 

Judge Levi Stewart Udall (1891-1960) 
Harvey Richey Vaughn (1880-1960) 
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MEMBERSHIP 


THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE SOCIETY has increased about ten per cent since January first of 
this year. Much of the thanks and gratitude for obtaining the new memberships are due to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ade Abbott, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Ronstadt, Mr. and Mrs. John Murphey and to 
Mrs. Emery Johnson. 


NEW MEMBERS SINCE JANUARY 1960 


Acuff, Guy M. 

Adamson, Harold D. 

Adamson, Manie Robertson 

Beaham, Virginia Ruthrauft 

Bennett, James Galbraith 

Bland, Dr. George Bollard 

Brassart, Evelyn 

Brooks, Dr. John 

Brooks, Helen Bradley 

Brown, William H. 

Brownell, Wilma A. 

Busby, Abraham Vern 

Campbell, Bruce 

Carroll, Gladys Franklin 

Carroll, John Hardie 

Carson, Francis Klein 

Case, Leland 

Cohen, Ida 

Collie, Captain Stone 

Collie, Mrs. Stone 

Corbett, James Nielson 

Crow, Mrs. G. D. 

Curley, Frank 

Dahlberg, Henry Evald 

Dahlberg, Virginia C. 

Davis, Ola Mae 

DeConcini, Judge Evo Anton 

DeConcini, Mrs. Ora W. 

Dingell, Mrs. James V. 
(Janna-Neen Johnson ) 

Drachman, Oliver Claiborne 

Dreyfuss, John Joseph 

Dreyfuss, William F. 

Dunn, William Wyly 

Eckhart, George 

Ellinwood, Clare 

Ellinwood, Sybil Juliani 

Ellinwood, Thos. Rounsevell 

Elrod, Mrs. Albertine 

Evans, Joan Yvonne 

Evans, Mary Grace 

Francis, Winifred M. 

French, Chester D. 

Gerhart, Mary Helen 

Gerhart, Richard Maurice 

Getzwiller, Willis Jo 

Getzwiller, Mrs. Willis Jo 

Gittings, Ina E. 

Goodman, Vance Herbert 


Greene, Helen Culver Kerr 
Grimes, Austin S. 
Gunst, Estelle 
Guthrie, Donald Quinlan 
Harrington, Clarence L. 
Hart, Martha Elizabeth 
Harter, Margaret Schnabel 
Haymore, Kenneth 
Henley, Stella M. 
Hibbard, Harold Franklin 
Hill, Gertrude 
Hubbard, Alexander A. 
Hubbard, Alfonso 
Hubbard, Frank 
Hubbard, Juliet 
Hubbard, Veronica M. 
Hughes, Mrs. Ted 

(Jean Elizabeth Forsyth ) 
Hummel, Mayor Don 
Hummel, Gail 
Hunt, Kathrine Boyd 
Jay, Evelyn 
Jay, Thomas S. 
Kitt, Abbie D. 
Kitt, Dr. W. Stanley 
Knight, Margaret Amanda 
Lang, Gwinthlen 
Laos, Juanita Ortiz Elias 
Laos, Rogelio Esparsa 
Lenon, Robert 
Litt, Dr. Bown K. 
Lowell, Lavina Cummings 
McClain, Marguerite M. 
McCormick, William Henry 
McLaughlin, Elizabeth B. 
Maldonado, Amelia 
Martin, Richard E. 
Millstone, Donald M. 
Millstone, Naomi W. 
Painter, Muriel Thayer 
Peterson, Thomas 
Peterson, Thomas, Jr. 
Place, Lew 
Reid, Gene C. 
Rice, Nancy Clark 
Richards, Dorothy Llewellyn 
Robertson, Lawrence 
Robertson, Lemma S. 
Roca, Ellen Elizabeth 
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Roca, Mariana Margaret 
Roca, Michael Philip 
Rodig, Mrs. Anna Marie 
Ruthrauff, Nell Kellum 
Sanders, Lillard Darwin 
Schnabel, Eva C. 
Schnabel, Garfield P. 
Schnabel, Mrs. Metta M. 
Smith, Ray D. 

Steen, Dr. William B. 
Stofft, Frederick Robert 
Stofft, Jeannette Palmer 
Streeter, Thomas 


Theobald, John Orr 
Theobald, Lillian G. 
Thomas, Col. Floyd Edgar 
Thomas, Mary Elizabeth 
Tidmarsh, Helen Carmen 
Tidmarsh, Patrick. Maurice 
Turner, Frances Doan 
Van Valkenburgh, Sallie 
Wade, Barbara Ann O'Dowd 
Waggoner, Rita 
Wilkinson, Mrs. J. W. 
(Mary Vail) 
Woodbury, Nathalie F. S. 


NON-MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Elmer Billman, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Thomas F. Cox, Berkeley, Calif. 
John Dunkel, Hollywood, Calif. 
James C. Gifford, Cambridge, Mass. 


George Harding, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Colonel J. Lucas, Tucson, Ariz. 


INSTITUTIONAL SUBSCRIBERS TO ARIZONIANA 


Albuquerque Public Library, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York 

Denver Public Library, Denver, Colorado 

Fort Worth Public Library, Fort Worth, Texas 

Frontier Book Co., Ruiodoso, New Mexico 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California 

Los Angeles County Museum Library, Los Angeles, California 
Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, California 

Los Angeles County Library, Central Library, Los Angeles, California 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Nevada Historical Society, Reno, Nevada 

Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Nogales Public Library, Nogales, Arizona 

Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri 

San Jose State College Library, San Jose, California 

Southwest Museum Library, Los Angeles, California 

University of Arizona, Department of Anthropology Library, Tucson, Arizona 
University of Arizona Library, Tucson, Arizona 

University of California, Berkeley, California 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, Kansas 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut 

Yuma City-County Public Library, Yuma, Arizona 


Michael Harrison, Fair Oaks, Calif. 


Ann Merriman Peck, Tucson, Ariz. 
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HOW CAN YOU BECOME A MEMBER? 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of the Society marked a change in membership classifi- 
cations, for anyone who has a serious interest in history may now become a member. 
And Junior memberships are now available. 


Friends of the Society 
Pioneer 

Territorial 

Historical 

Junior 

Participating 


Subscription to 
Non-members 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS 
Any substantial gift. 
Direct descendants of residents of Arizona who arrived 


prior to January 1, 1870. $3.00 admission fee and $3.00 
dues. 


Direct descendants of residents of Arizona since February 
14, 1912. $3.00 admission fee and $3.00 dues. 


Direct descendants, or residents of Arizona for 30 years. 


$3.00 admission fee and $3.00 dues. 


Sons or daughters of members (who are between 16 and 
21 years of age). $3.00 admission fee and $2.00 dues. 


No residential requirements. $3.00 admission fee and 
$10.00 dues. 


To Arizoniana, the Society Quarterly. $5.00 per year, four 
issues. 
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APHS PUBLICATIONS 


The publications program of the Historical Society is made possible by a grant from 
THE W. J. HOLLIDAY FOUNDATION 
under the direction of MRS. BYRON IVANCOVICH 
Currently available 


JUAN ANTONIO BALTHASAR: Padre Visitador to the Sonora Frontier, 1744-1745 
Two original reports. Translated and annotated by Peter Masten Dunne. 
Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. Price $10.00. 


A WESTERLY TREND 
Being a veracious chronicle of more than sixty years of joyous wanderings, mosily in. 
search of space and sunshine. By Godfrey Sykes. The Lakeside Press. Price $2.50. 


Forthcoming publications 

HEPAH, CALIFORNIA! 
The Journal of Cave Johnson Couts from Monterey, Mexico, to Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, 1848-1849. 
Edited by Henry F. Dobyns. 


AN ARIZONA GATHERING: A Bibliography of Arizoniana, 1950-1960 
Edited by Donald M. Powell. Available October 1, 1960. 


MISSIONARY IN SONORA: The Diary of Joseph Och, S.J. 
Translated and annotated by Theodore E. Treutlein. 


GEORGE HANpD’s Diary: The Civil War Years 
Edited by Arthur Woodward. 


AT THE SALES DESK 
Publications now available with discounts to members of this Society: 
Non-Members Members 

First Inhabitants of the Southwest by Byron Cummings $6.00 $4.80 
Indians I Have Known by Byron Cummings. Cloth binding 2.50 2.00 
Paper binding 1.50 1.25 
For the Dean: Essays in Anthropology in Honor of ByronCummings 6.00 4.80 

The Discovery of Rainbow Bridge, The Natural Bridges of 
Utah and The Discovery of Betatakin 1.00 85 


“Byron Cummings, 1860-1954,” by Clara Lee Tanner, 
The Kiva, October 1954. 25 


A Pima Remembers by George Webb 
History of the Cattle Industry by J. J. Wagoner 
Easter at Pascua Village by Muriel Thayer Painter 
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